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HEN a Writer, who has evidently taken confiderable 
pains to inveftigate a particular fubject by a great va- 
riety of experiments, and who has, in general, exprefled their 
refults without arrogance, fails in his purpofe of informing the 
world ; we feel'a fincere pain‘in difcharging our duty to the 
Public, by pointing out his defects. ‘That duty, however, muft | 
be performed by us on the prefent occafion ; not as partifans of | 
Dr. Franklin, but as friends to truth, and well-wifhers to the | 
progrefs of real fcience, eas | 
If the Franklinian fyftem of ele&tricity is to be overturned ; | 
its demolition muft be effected by means very different from | 
thofe employed by the prefent Author. It undoubtedly has its | 
difficulties :—but' what fubjeét of human inveftigation is free 
from them? It may have its errors, as is aflerted in the title-page 
of the prefent work: but this publication, we may fafely affirm, 
is better fitted to exhibit the errors and overfights of its Author, 
than thofe of Dr. Franklin. —But let us hear what the Writer 
himfelf fays, in his Introduétion. , 

He there informs us,: that, above ten years ago, * he had 
reafon to believe, that the prefent received hypothetical fyftem of 
electricity could not be founded on truth.’ An apprehenfion, 
however, that he might be miftaken, prevented his offering his 
obfervations to the public. Returning afterwards to his firft 
purfuit, he found ¢ more:convincing proofs to confirm his. fors 
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mer opinion, that the received theory, as eftablifhed by Dr. 
Franklin, is erroneous ;—and has fince profecuted this ftudy 
with an unwearied zeal.’ 

He was foon fatisfied of ‘ the permeability of glafs to the 
electric fluid.” He * drew up his opinion on this fubject, 
grounded upon and confirmed by experiments, and offered it to 
a learned fociety :’ but as I happened, adds Mr. Lyon, * to differ 
from the popular theory, the perfons to whom my paper was ad- 
drefled, did not deign to fubmit it to the infpection of the Pub- 
lic.’—On this occafion, the Author formed the refolution of 
compiling the prefent work; which fhould not only contain 
his proofs of the erroneoufnefs of the popular theory ; but like- 
wife fuch an account of the principles of electricity, as would 
be fufficient to initiate a young beginner in the elements of this 
branch of fcience. 

He accordingly firft. undertakes to explain the general proper- 
ties of the electric fluid, according to the prefent received the- 
ory; but does not proceed far in this explanation, before he 
denies the impermeability of glafs to the electric matter. Paff- 
ing over fome frivolous experiments, brought in proof of his. 
doétrine on this head ; we fhall attend to his 6th Experiment, 
which we fhall give in his own words: 
© Exper. VI. To phew that a large Far may be difcharged through 

a Pane of Glafs, without injuring it in the leaft Degree.’ 

© ‘Fake a pane of glafs 10 or 12 inches diameter, more or 
lefs, according to the fize of your jar, and place it upon a wire 
under the end of the conductor, where you fix your jar. Let 
the end of the wire be hooked to a fharp-pin,. placed perpendi- 
cularly to the horizon, with the point clofe to the under-furface 
of the pane, and oppofite to another fharp point upon the upper 
{urface of the glafs, upon which alfo the vial or jar is to be 
placed ; fo as to be in contact with the laft-mentioned point. 
Fix one end of a large condu@iing bow, with a glafs handle, to 
the other end of the wire lying under the glafs; and when the 
jar is charged, if you fuddenly touch the knob of the jar with 
the other end of the conducting bew, the jar will be difcharged 
with a fpark, and a fnap.’ 

‘Fhis experiment is defcribed rather obfcurely ; but the mean- 
ing of it we apprehend: to be this :—that a charged jar may be 
difcharged, though the circuit be interrupted by a pane of glafs 
interpofed: the electric matter, that iflues from the infide of the 
jar, paffing from, the point of one pin, through the fubftance of the 
pane, and without cracking or perforating it, to the point of 
another pin placed direétly oppolite to it, and which-is connected: 
with the outfide of the jar. 

Were there no error in the relation of this experiment, it 
would afford a moft decifive proof againft the fuppofed im- 
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permeability of glafs, at leaft with refpe& to an electric charge 5 
and would, in faét, thake the Franklinian fyftem to its very 
foundation. Though we might content ourfelves with giving 
this experiment, as here related, a flat contradiction ; we can» 
not help expreffing our furprife, that the Author fhould not 
dwell more particularly on a refult fo very decifive againft the 
Franklinian do&trine; though he could not but be confcious, 
that the generality of eletricians confider a pane of glafs as an 
impenetrable barrier to the courfe of an electrical difcharge. 
He mutt be fenfible, that they would be anxious to know, whe- 
ther the experiment fucceeds invariably, or how often, and 
what are the circumftances that contribute to its failure or fuc- 
cefs. On thefe particulars, however, as well as every other re 
fpeGting fo remarkable an experiment, the Author obferves the 
moft profound filence. He afterwards, indeed, diverfifies it, 
only by making a man’s body a part of the circuit; and then 
adds an obfervation which he needed not to have made, had he 
related all that he knew concerning this matter *. 

If, fays he, the operator * does not receive the fhock in his 
arms, notwithftanding the intervening of the glafs pane, / am 
much deceived :? adding, * Jf thefe experiments will /fand the teft 
of a fair examination, is it poffible not to conclude, that glafs 
is permeable to the electric fluid ?’ 

In our Review of this performance, our remarks are neceflarily 
confined to fuch parts of it as do not require the affiftance of 
plates. Even under this reftriction, we meet with abundant 
matter for animadverfion. The following experiment is pro- 
duced by the Author, with a view to fhew the infufficiency of 
the Franklinian theory to account for ‘the principle upon 
which the Leyden vial acts.’ In our apprehenfion, it only 
fhews, that the Author has not fufficiently ftudied the theory 
which he attempts to demolifh ; without: fubftituting a better, 
or any other, in its room. 

‘ Take two jars, and charge them by their knobs, at the pos 
fitive conductor. While they are ftanding with their knobs in 
conta&t with the conduétor, and at fome diftance from each 
other, form a communication between the outfide of one of the 
jars, and the infide of both of them (for the conduétor con- 
necting the two jars together by their knobs, their internal fur- 
faces become as one), and there will be a fpark, a fhock, anda 





* We entertain not the leaft doubt of Mr. Lyon’s veracity; but 
fuppofe that he may have been deceived; and that the ele€tric mat- 
ter may have pafled over the /urface of the glafs. If, however, he 
will tranfmit to our Editor any further explanation of this fogular 
experiment, we fhall take a pleafure in communicating his obferva> 
tions to the Public, in our CorresrompEnce. 
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difcharge of both the jars, notwithftanding the outfide coate 
ings are at a confiderable diftance from each other. 

_ © If the charging of glafs depends upon repelling as much of 
the electric fluid from one fide, as is condenfed upon the other, 
and the difcharging upon reftoring the equilibrium ; then the 
external furface of one jar could not contain the eleétric fluid 
condenfed upon the internal furfaces of two jars. Befides, how 
is the equilibrium reftored to that jar which has no communi- 
cation with the infide? The jars are both apparently in the 
fame ftate after the difcharge is made, as they were before they 
were charged.’ 

It is fufficient to afk the Author how it is poffible—fuppofing 
both jars to be placed on the table, or their outfides to commu- 
nicate with the earth—that the fecond jar, or that to the out- 
fide of which the difcharging rod is mot applied, can fail of being 
difcharged ; when, at the time of the difcharge, the difcharging 
rod forms a communication between its infide coating and the 
earth. It would be ftrange, indeed, if the fecond jar were not 
difcharged; when its intide coating communicates with the 
prime conduétor; and when one end of the difcharging rod 
touches the prime conductor, while its other end touches the 
outlide coating of the firft jar, which ftands.on the table, and 
confequently communicates with the earthh—Were the jars in= 
fulated, a complete difcharge would not take place. 

We forgot to mention, in their proper place, fome particular 
cafes which the Author produces at pag. 58, 59, &c. to fhew, 
that glafs is permeable to the electric fluid; which. are all very 
eafily to be accounted for on the Franklinian fyftem. With re- 
{pect to the remark at pag. 61, we need only to obferve, grant- 
ing the facts, that itis wel! known, that, when a vial is highly 
charged, and the electrization continued, and vigorous, the elec- 
tric fluid will pafs over the /urface of glafs and other electrics, 
how dry foever, to a confiderable diftance. ‘The Author himfelf, 
in the 2d experiment related in this work, fhews that it will 
pafs to the diftance of four feet. 

The Author, fuppofing that he has proved the permeability of 
glafs to the electric fluid, and confequently that he has over- 
turned the Franklinian theory, proceeds, in his roth chapter, 
to give us § An Analyfis of the Leyden Vial.’ But though, in 

. the courfe of this chapter, he very frequently gives the Reader 
hints, that he is explaining the myfteries of this wonderful 
bottle, by a better hypothefis ; we have more than once ftudied 
it from beginning to end, without being able to difcover in it 
any thing that carries the moft diftant appearance of a fatisfac- 
tory analyfis. We here meet indeed with feveral experiments 
which, fo far as we underftand them, do not tend to throw the 
leaft additional lizht on the Leyden vial: much lefs are they 
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adapted to overturn Dr. Franklin's fimple and luminous expla- 
nation of its fingular properties. ; 

The Author, indeed, here, as wel] as elfewhere, carries on an 
analogy between eledtricity and magnetifm, as others have done 
before him ; and afcribes a kind of polar virtue to the particles 
of the electric matter. Ele@trical attractions and repulfions have 
an undoubted refemblance to certain phenomena of magnetifm: 
but the Reader, who is kept in continual expectation that the 
myfteries of the Leyden vial are about to be explained by the 
Author’s polar fy/tem, arrives at the end of the chapter, and af- 
terwards at the end of the book, without learning how the 
polar virtues of the electric matter are employed, either in the 
charging or in the difcharging of the vial. And yet, perhaps, 
it might not be difficult, on this head, to frame a plaufible hy- 
pothefis, on the fuppofition that the electric particles are en- 
dowed with poles: but not without adopting the Franklinian 
doctrine of the impermeability of glafs, as an indi/penfable poftula- 
tum. The Author, however, has not only given up the ad- 
vantage he might have derived from the adoption of this prin- 
ciple; but has taken pains to confute it, and has eigite a 
as might be expected, left the Leyden vial as big with myftery 
and contradiction as it ftood above 30 years ago; when Dr. 
Franklin explained all its feeming anomalies, by a fimple hypo- 
thefis founded on this very principle. In fhort, the Author, by 
maintaining the permeability of glafs, has undertaken to fhew, 
how a veffel becomes the better adapted to receive and contain 
a fluid poured into it, becaufe it is full of oles, which permit 
juft as much of the fluid to run out, or through its fides, as is 
poured into it; whereas, if the veflel were perfectly found, or 
impenetrable, it would neither receive or retain a drop of it :— 
and his fuccefs is fuch as might be expected in fo hopeful an 
enterprize. 

‘The greater part of the Author’s experiments requires the 
having a recourle to the two plates which he has given; in 
which is delineated a moft complex apparatus, confifting of fuch 
a variety of members, that in fome cafes, it is not very eafy to 
comprehend their ftructure, or the purport for which they are put 
together, As a fpecimen however of fuch of his experiments as 
do not require the affiftance of figures, we fhall tranfcribe the 
firft of a particular fet; which, * as perhaps having novelty to 
recomend them,’ he recites * for the entertainment of the prac- 
tical electrician, without taking any notice of the defign for 
which they were made.’ 

* Filla coated jar with boiling water as high as the top of 
the infide coating, and place it in a glafs veflel, and then fill 
the veflel with boiling water, till it rifes to a level with the wa- 
ter in the coated jar. Fill another jar of glafs, to the fame 
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height, with cold water, and let them be placed upon a ftool 
with glafs legs, near the conductor of the electrical machine, 
and as far apart as the ftool will admit. Let a chain, or rod, 
be fixed to the conductor, and put into the jar which contains 
the cold water, and then turn the cylinder to ele&trify the cold 
water. If a perion prefents any conducting fubftance to the 
knob of the coated jar, ftanding in the veflel filled with hot 
water, it will give a {park ; and if a communication be formed 
between the knob of the coated vial, and the cold water in the 
other veffel, there will be a difcharge, a fpark, and a fhock. In 
this experiment the electric fluid muft pafs from the denfer to the 
varer medium, i.e. from the veflel with cold water to the jar 
with hot water; and if it does not pafs through the pores, or 
over the furface of the glafs, I muft leave it to the friends of 
the Franklinian theory to fhew, how the knob of the coated vial 
can acquire a fufficient quantity of the electric fluid to give a 
{park.’ 

' This ftrange experiment, which is followed by another nearly 
of the fame kind, is more likely to puzzle than to * entertain’ 
the reader ; who furely will not readily comprehend ¢ the defigu 
for which it was made.’—It is indeed a circumftance peculiarly 
characteriftic of this work, that, while other philofophers aim 
at the greateft fimplicity in the planning of their experiments, 
the Author feems to delight in throwing an air of obfcurit 
over the fimpleft phenomena, by employing the moft complicated 
apparatus. One would think, that his principal defign in this 
performance was not to overturn a particular theory, or to efta- 
blifh any other; but to perplex the Franklinif? with a fet of 
elecirical a@nigmas, to exercife his wits upon them; fo as to 
puzzle him to find which fide of a jar or flafk, which he has 
put into fome ftrange fituation or other, is pofitive, and which 
is negative, A great part of his apparatus is certainly better 
adapted to confound than to convert him: and in faét, we ra- 
ther fufpeét that the Author himfelf has been often bewildered 
in the mazes into which he has been led by his own ma- 
chinery. 

A variety of other fubjects is treated of in the prefent work ; 
fuch as Signor Volta’s Electrophorus; where the Author conti- 
nues to maintain the doctrine of electric permeabtlity :—the elec- 
tric phenomena produced by the fri€tion of filk, and other 
bodies of a rare texture ; -as firft obferved by Mr. Symner, and 
afterwards particularly attended to by M. Cigna, and Signor 
Beccaria :—electrical cohefion, and various other phenomena 
relative both to natural and artificial ele@tricity. On all thefe 
fubjects the Author produces a great number of eriginal experi- 
ments. In this, as well as in the preceding parts of the work, 
we cannot help obferving, and indeed commending the Au- 
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thor’s induftry ; not, however, without remarking, that his in- 
quiries in this branch of philofophy would undoubtedly have 
been more fuccefsful, had he not evidently profecuted many of 
them under the influence of prejudice; or had he more care- 
fully ftudied the fyftem which he oppofes, and imitated the fim= 
plictty of its inventor, We mean no difrefpect to the Author, 
even when we recommend to his perufal the following fhort 
article, or rather the little manual which is the fubject of it ; 
the leading doétrine of which he oppofes, particularly in his 4th 
chapter, and in his eleventh, when he treats of the Electropho- 
rus, as well as elfewhere. B. 





Art. Il. & Short View of Ele@vicity: By Benj. Wilfon, F.R.S. 
and Member of the Imperial Academy of Sciences at Peterfburgh, 
&e. &e, 4to. 28, Nourfe. 1780, 


HATEVER may be thought of Mr. Wilfon’s pecue 
liar opinions, with refpect to the controverfy concern= 
ing the comparative utility of blunt and pointed conductors; he 
has in this little tract performed an acceptable fervice to thofe 
who would undertake the ftudy of ele&tricity. The experiments 
contained in it, which are in general extremely fimple, and of 
courfe eafily to be comprehended, are contrived with a view to 
explain fome of the principal phenomena prefented by eleétrified 
bodies. “The principle on which the greater part of thefe expe- 
riments depends, though not particularly fpecified by the 
Author, is one of the moft fertile and important in the whole 
fcience ; and we think, that the Author would have done right 
to have inferted it among his * General Obfervations’ prefixed 
to the experiments. The propofition to which we allude is, in 
fhort, this ;—that electrified bodies, without parting with their 
own electricity, aé upon other bodies in their neighbourhood, 
in fuch a manner as to produce in them an electricity contrary 
to their own. 

We have frequently taken occafion to fpeak of this principle; 
particularly in our Review for December 1779, pag. 408, and in 
the other parts of our Journal there referred to. ‘The principal 
phenomena of the Leyden vial, and of the Eleétrophorus, as 
well as thofe exhibited by thunder clouds, receive from this 
principie the moft fatisfactory explanation. And though it be 
difficult to conceive in what manner one body can a upon 
another, at a diftance, through glafs, or air, without actually 
paffing through thefe fubftances (which are affirmed to be im- 
pervious to it, except when it forces its way through the former 
by perforating it, or through the latter in the form of a f{park, 
or blaft) ; yet the truth of the principle is too well eftablifhed by 
experiment to admit of doubt. 
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With refpect, however, to the impermeability of glafs, we 
fhould obferve that, from an expreffion that occurs in this trea- 
tife, where the Author applies the refults of the preceding ex- 
periments to the explanation of the phenomena of the Leyden 
vial, the Reader is Jed to fuppofe, that he allows that glafs 1s 
permeable to the electric fluid; and that he confiders it as dif- 
fering from metals, wood, &c. only in § the circumftance of re- 
fiftance.’——* More time,’ he fays, ‘ is required for the electric 
fluid to pafs through a given length, or thickne/s of glafs, than 
through metal or wood of the fame length or thicknefs.’— 
Though we recollect, that the Author formerly maintained the 
opinion, that glafs was permeable to the electric matter; we are 
rather jnclined to fufpecét only an inaccuracy of expreffion in 
this quotation. For if, in the charging of a Leyden vial, the 
ele&tric matter pafles * through the thickne/s of the glafs’ at all; 
it moft undoubtedly pafles through it with the greateft freedom 
and celerity: for, during the procefs of charging it, fparks fuc- 
ceffively appear at its outfide furface, equal both in number and 
in ftrength to thofe feen at the wire that communicates with 
its infide. On the whole, whether the eleétric fluid can pafs 
through glafs, under certain circumftances, or no; it appears 
evident, that it does not pafs through it in the Leyden experi- 
ment; at leaft no theory has yet been imagined, by which the 
charging of the vial has been accounted for, on the hypothefis 
of the permeability of glafs. 

In the firft fet of experiments given in this fhort tract, one, 
two, or more cylinders of wood, to which pith balls are an- 
nexed, are infulated by refling on a wine glafs ; and an excited 
glafs cylinder is held at a fmall diftance. ‘The cylinders are 
either rounded or pointed at the ends, and are fucceffively placed, 
end to end, in different fituations with refpect to each other: 
and the effect of the excited glafs, in producing a change in the 
electric ftate of the wooden cylinders, is readily afcertained by 
an examination of the balls fufpended ta each_—Thus, to give 
only one inftance exemplifying the principle above mentioned ; 
—four wooden cylindeis, round at both ends, are placed in con- 
tact with each other, in the order of the letters, A, B, C, D. 
The excited glafs cylindcr is held at a fmall diftance over A, 
from which it forces out a part of its zatural quantity of elec- 
tricity into B. This additional quantity, accumulated in B, 
in its turn forces out part of the natural quantity belonging to 
C,into D. That thete changes have been produced is rendered 
evident, on feparating the cylinders juft before the excited clafs 
is removed from A: for A is found to be inaneyative, B in a 
politive, C in a negative, and D in a pofitive flate. 

The Author makes a practical application of the refult of 
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by him, ona larger fcale, at the Pantheon; in order to deter- 
mine the much litigated queftion, whether a point ora ball will 
be ftruck at a greater diftance. To afcertain this matter more 
precifely, he propofes that a broad and {ufficiently thick plate 
of glafs or wax fhould be interpofed between the great infulated 
conductor, or artificial clud, and the pointed or blunt conduc- 
tor which is to receive the ftroke : and when the artificial cloud 
is fufficiently charged, the interpofed plate may be /uddenly re- 
moved, either by means of a {pring, or fome other fimple me~ 
chanical contrivance. 

The Author next gives a fimilar fet of experiments made 
with folid gla/s cylinders, either pointed or rounded at the ex- 
tremities, and which, liké the wooden cylinders above men- 
tioned, perform the office of conductors of the electric fluid. 
The phenomena are here fomewhat different, bcecaufe the fluid 

eets with more refiftance ¢ iz glafs,’ (or rather over its furface, 
as we are inclined to fuppofe) than in metal or wood ; and its 
motion accordingly is flower. ‘Thofe experiments, confidered 
together with thofe of the preceding fet, very fatisfactorily il- 
Juftrate the phenomena of the Leyden vial. 

Thefe trials are fuccecded by others, made with a plain plafs, 
on which is laid a plano-convex glafs, with its convex furface in 
contact with it, after they have both been feparately charged ; 
in order to obferve the alterations that might be produced in the 
appearance of the coloured rings, in confequence of the pofitive 
or negative {tate of the two furfaces. ‘Thefe experiments can- 
not eafily be rendered intelligible, without the affiftance of the 
plate annexed to them; nor indeed to any one who is not pre- 
vioufly acquainted with the Author’s former publications : par- 
ticularly with his attempts to explain the phenomena of eleétri- 
city by the ether of Sir Ifaac Newron, or the action of a fubtile 
medium at the furface of bodies, which is fuppofed to refift the 
entrance and exit of this ether. We muft refer the mathemati- 
cal Reader likewife to the pamphlet itfelf for the Author’s 
theorems and demonftrations relative to the denfity of the elec- 
tric fluid at the furfaces of bodies, the action of pointed bodies, 
and the cafes in which the electric current is accelerated, or 
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Art, Ill. Obferwations on Fevers, efpecialty thole of the continued 
Type; and on the Scarlet Fever attended with Uleeraied Sore Tircat, 
as it appeared at Newcufile upon Tyae in the Year 1778, &c. By 


John Ciark, M.D. &c. 8vu. 55. Boards. Cadell. 1720. 





HE Author of this performance formerly publifhed a work of 
merit, entitled, O¢/ervations on the Difeafes in tong Voyages to 

bot Countries ; a particular account of which was given in our 49th 
Volume, 
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Volume, September 1773, pag. 173. In the prefent work, he 
confines himfelf wholly to the confideration of fevers, particu 
larly thofe which fell under his own obfervation at Newcaftle, 
in the years 1777 and 1778, where he kept a regular and daily 
account of the particular cafes, and of the effects of the medicines 
which he prefcribed. 

In a preliminary fection, treating of the difference of fevers, 
he admits of only one genus; the only fpecies of which, that 
can be well afcertained are, the sutermettent, the remittent, and 
the continued; confidering even the latter, as he had obferved in 
his former performance, as being liable to alleviations and exa- 
cerbations. He accordingly afirms, that © it is the nature of 
every fever to remit, if not accompanied with Jocal infamma- 
tion ;’ and that all primary fevers are attended with the fame 
eflential fymptoms ; the only difference being, that * in fome 
of them, the intermiffions and remiffions are perfect ; in others 
fa obfcure, as juftly to entitle them to the name of conti- 
nued. The genera into which thefe laft are ufually divided, 
under the titles of zufiammatory, nervous, and putrid, he confi- 
ders as only proper to exprefs different ftates of fever; as the 
fymptams which characterize them equally attend fevers of the 
intermittent and remittent type. 

The peculiarity which principally diftinguifhes the Author’s 
treatment of continued fevers, confifts in the early and liberal 
exhibition of the Peruvian bark. The ufe of this remedy in 
intermittent and remittent fevers, in all their varieties, is uni- 
verfally acknowledged. In his former publication, the Author 
had maintained, that this noble febrifuge may be given, with 
the greatelt {ucceis, not only in the remiffions of fevers, in hat 
elimates, but even when they become continued. In confequence 
ot his fubfequent experience zu this country, he declares, that 
here likewifc, as foon as the ftrong action of the veffels has been 
reduced, by means of antimonials, aperients, and diluents, we 
eught net to wait till fymptoms of debility enfue, but imme- 
diately proceed to exhibit the bark, in as large dofes as the fto- 
mach of the patient will admit, without regard to the remiffions 
or exacerbations. If this method be timely employed, he de- 
clares, with confidence, that the difeafe will feldom terminate 

* an the other'ftates of fever ; or in other words, become nervous 
or putrid. 

He further obferves, that in fome cafes of continued fever, 
after the ufe of antimonials, the affair may be trufted to na- 
ture. ‘ I have frequently done fo,’ he adds, * when the dif- 
eafe has fhewn no diforder of the nervous fyftem ; and where 
there has been no fu/picion of its having arifen from contagion. 
But, in doubtful cales, after the fever has continued to the end 
of the fourth day, it is the fafelt method to commence imme- 

diately 
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diately with the bark ; for while the difeafe continues, there is 
no certainty, by any other method, to guard againft the alarm- 
ing and fatal fymptoms, which frequently and unexpectedly 

me on.’ 
"The propriety of this practice appears to be juftified by the 
fuccefs attending it, in numerous cafes, which are minutely 
related in the firft part of this volume. After defcribing the 
cafe of a youth, who appears to have owed his recovery from 
a fever, attended with the worft {ymptoms, to the practice here 
recommended, the’ Author adds, that its novelty, and the fuc~ 
cefs attending it in this cafe, as well as in feveral others which 
occurred foon after he came to refide at Newcaftle, attracted the 
attention of the faculty at that place. —‘ The ufe of the bark, 
before this period, had been limited to that ftate of continued 
fever in which fymptoms of putrefcency appear. The inge- 
nious and candid gentlemen, with whom | attended patients, 
tried this method of praétice in fimilar cafes: its credit was 
foon eftablifhed ; and 1 believe it is now adopted by every phy- 
fician in this town.’ — In one particular cafe, we find a patient 
taking no lefs than an ounce and fix drachms of the powder of 
the bark in fix hours. 

The fuccefsful cafes which the Author has given are twentys, 
eight innumber. He purpofely felected the moft dangerous, 


that it might appear what confidence ought to be placed on the 


bark, in the cure of continued fevers. He afterwards takes 
particular notice of the cafes which terminated unfortunately ; 
giving an account of the proportional number of patients who 
recovered, to thofe who died. In this evaluation, he confines 
himfelf to the cafes of fevers which came under his care at the 
Difpenfary ; not becaufe his fuccefs had been greater there than 
in private practice ; but becaufe the numbers of the patients 
and the events could be more precifely afcertained. 

Fiom this ftate it appears, that 203 patients, labouring under 
continued fevers, had fallen under his care, from O€tober 1, 
1777, to October 1, 1779; of whom 196 have been difcharged 
perfectly cured, fix died, and one was difmiffed for irregularity. 

In the fecond part of this performance, the Author treats 


Gully ofthe fcarlet fever, attended with ulcerated fore throat, as 


it appeared at Newcaftle in 1778; firft defcribing this epidemic, 
as it came under his own obiervation ; and then comparing it 
with the fcarlet fever of Authors, and the angina maligna. He 
next treats of the cure; and then exhibits a variety of cafes, in 
which the fcarlet fever was attended either with mild ulcerations 
of the throat, or with gangrenous ulcers, or was followed by 
dropfical fwellings. On this fubjeét we fhall content ourfelves 
with abridging fome of his conclufions from the whole ‘of his 
obfervations and prz@tice refpecting this difeafe, 


The 
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The fcarlet fever, he obferves, is a contagious difeafe, and 
almoft always is attended with a fore throat ; which is fome- 
times erylipelatous, fometimes ulcerated, and fometimes of a 
putrid and gangrenous nature. On the ift, 2d, 3d, or 4th day, 
a red eruption appears upon the fkin ; and ‘after continuing for 
three, four, or more days, gocs off in branny or thick broad 
fcales ; and after the ceflation of fever, the difeafe often termi- 
nates in a dropfy. 

The moft important diftinGions .in praétice, relative to this 
diforder, are, to afcertain whether the difeafe is of an inflame 
matory nature ; or whether it is attended with a difpofition to 
putrefaction in the throat, or in the tyftem in general. 

The mild fpecies of fcarlet fever, defcribed by Sydenham, 
requires little more than a proper attention to regimen. When 
the diforder is attended with eryfipelatous inflammation, or with 
a mild ulcerated fore throat, antimonial emetics are proper, to- 
gether with an antiphlogiltic regimen, and detergent gargles ; 
but, in the latter cafe, as foon as the action of the veflels is 
abated, the principal dependence is to be placed in the bark ; 
which ought, from the beginning, to be prefcribed in large 
dofes, and aflifted with an antifeptic cordial regimen, when the 
difeafe is attended with gangrenous ulcers in the throat, and a 
difpofition’ to putrefaction in the fyftem. 

Here, as in the preceding part, the Author relates the fuccefs 
of his prattice i in this diforder. Of thirty-fix patients whom he 
attended in private practice, thirty-two were reftored to health, 
and four died. In the Difpenfary, out of ninety-five, eighty- 
one recovered, thirteen died, and one was difcharged for irregu- 
Jarity. 

In his Appendix, the Author recommends an improvement 
in the annual reports of hofpitals, with a view to the important 
information which the facult ty, ‘and confequently the public, 
may derive from accurate and fatisfactory returns of the fick ; and 
gives five {pecimens of tables adapted to that purpofe. The are 
of medicine would doubtlefs, in time, be greatly improved, if a 
{cheme of this kind were profecuted in the numerous charitable 
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Art. IV. The Works cf the Right Reverend Father in Ged, Thomas 
Wiljcn, D. D. Lord Bifbsp of Scdor and Man. With his Life, com- 
piled from authentic Papers. By C. Crutwell. gto. 2 Vols. 
24, 128s. 6d. Dilly, &e. 17381. 

HE works of this venerable Prelate, which have al- 
i ready been publithed, are, 4 foort and plain Inftruc- 
tion for the better under fianding the Lora’s Supper, &c. * The 


Knowledge and Practice of Chiriftianity made ea'y to the 
meaneft 
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meaneft Capacity ; or, An Effay towards an Inftruction for the 
Indians.? And The Hiftory of the Ifle of Man, firft publifhed in 
Gibfon’s fecond edition of Camden’s Britannia. The two 
former of thefe performances have been well received and 
efteemed. To thefe are added in the prefent collection, a trea- 
tife entitled Parechialia, which, as his Editor informs us, has 
been long known to the clergy of his own diocefe ; Sacra pri- 
vata; Maxims of Piety. and Chriftianity ; Short Obfervations 


tor reading the hiftorical Books of the Old Teftament ; Form of 


Prayer for the Herring-fihhery ; Form of Excommunication ; 
Form of receiving Penitents; Inftructions for an academic 
Youth; Catechetical Inftru€tions. — Thefe, with fome other 
matters, and the Life of the Author, compofe the firft volume. 
The fecond volume confifts of fermons, chiefly, if not altoge- 
ther, on practical fubje&s. | , 

The Memoirs of his Life acquaint us, that he was born in 
the year 1663, at Burton, in the county of Chefter. That he 
received the rudiments of his education at the county-town, 
and from thence was removed to the univerfity of Dublin. His 
allowance at the univerfity was twenty pounds a year ; a fum, it 
is obferved, {mall as it may now appear, was in thofe days fuffi- 
cient fora fober youth in fo cheap a country as Ireland. 

His firft intention was to have applied to the ftudy of phyfic, 
but from this he was diverted by Archdeacon Hewetfon, by 
whofe advice he dedicated himfelf to the church. He conti- 
nued at college till the year 1686, when, ‘on the 2gth of June, 
he was ordained deacon. ¢ The ordination was held for him 
alone, on the day of the confecration of the church of Kildare, 
in the prefence of a very numerous Congregation; and our pious 
divine ever after kept the anniverfary of it holy, and poured 
forth his heart to God in a particular prayer on the occafion.’ 

The exact time of Mr. Wilfon’s leaving Dublin is not 
known; but on accountof the political and religious difputes of 
thofe days, it was fooner than he intended. 

On the roth of December in the fame year, he was licenfed 
to the curacy of New Church in Winwick, of which Dr. Sher- 
lock *, his maternal uncle, was Reétor.’ His ftipend was no 
more than thirty pounds a year; but being an excellent ceco- 
nomifft, and having the advantage of living with his uncle, this 
{mall income was not only fufficient to fupply his own wants, 
but it enabled him to fupply the wants of others ; and for this 
purpofe he fet apart one-tenth of his income.’ 





* Author of a book entitled, The practical Chriftian, or devout 
Penirent ; of which feveral editions have been printed. To the fixth 
1s prehxed a fhort Account of his Life, written by Bithop Wilfon. 
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In 1692, he was appointed domeftic chaplain to William 
Earl of Derby, and tutor to his fon James Lord Strange, with 
a falary of thirty pounds a year. He was foon after elected 
matter of the alms-houfe at Latham, which brought him in 
twenty pounds a year more. Having now an income far be- 
yond his expectations, or his wifhes, except as it increafed his 
ability to do good, he now fet apart one fifth of his income for 
pious ufes, and particularly for the poor. 

In fhort, as his income increafed, he increafed the portion of 
it which was allotted to the purpofes of charity. At firft he fet 
apart a tenth, then a fifth, afterwards a third, and laftly, when 
he became a Bifhop, he dedicated (as we fuppofe all other 
Bifhops do) the full half of his revenues to pious and charitable 
ufes. 

He had not been long in the fervice of Lord Derby, before he 
was offered the valuable living of Buddefworth in Yorkfhire, 
which he refufed to accept, as being inconfiftent with the re- 
folves of his confcience againft non-refidence, Lord Derby 
choofing ftill to retain him as chaplain, and tutor to his fon. 

In 1697 he was promoted, not without fome degree of com- 
pulfion on the part of his patron, to the bifhopric of the Ifle of 
Man ; a preferment which he held fifty-eight years. 

In 1698, he married Mary, daughter of Thomas Patten, Efq; 
of Warrington. By this Lady, who furvived her marriage 
about’ fix years, he had four children, none of whom are living 
except Dr. Wilfon, Prebendary of Weftminfter. : 

‘© The annual receipts of the bifhopric did not exceed three 
hundred pounds in money. Some neceflaries in his houfe, as 
fpices, fugar, wine, books, &c. muft be paid for with money ; 
diftrefled or fhipwrecked mariners, and fome other poor ob- 
jects, required to be relieved with money; but the poor of the 
ifland were fed and clothed, and the houfe in general fupplied 
from his demefnes, by exchange, without money. ‘The poor, 
who could weave or fpin, found the beft market at Bifhop’s- 
court, where they bartered the produce of their labour for 
corn. Taylors and fhoemakers were kept in the houfe con- 
ftantly employed, to make into garments or fhoes that cloth or 
leather which his corn had purchafed ; and the aged and infirm 
were fupplied according to their feveral wants. Mr. Moore of 
Douglafs informed the editor, that he was once witnefs to a 
pleafing and fingular inftance of the Bifhop’s attention to fome 
aged poor of the ifland. As he was diftributing fpe€tacles to 
fome whole eyefight failed them, Mr. Moore expreffed his fur- 
prife, as he well knew not one of them could read a letter. 
“* No matter,” faid the Bithop with a fmile, ‘* they will find 
ufe enough for them; thefe fpectacles will help them to thread 

| a needle, 
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a needle, to mend their clothes, or, if nced be, to keep them- 
felves free from vermin.’ 
The year 1720 brings us toa remarkable epocha in the life 
of this zealous and worthy Bifhop. ‘This part ot his hiftory 
will be beft related in the Biographer’s own words. 
© The fufpended perion alluded to in the Bifhop’s charge of 
June the gth, 1720, was no lefs a perfon than Mrs. Horn, wife 
of Capt. Horn, Governor of the ifland. In the year 1719, the 
accufed Mrs. Puller, a widow woman of fair character, of for- 
nication with Sir James Pool; and from this ftory, to pleafe 
Mrs. Horn, Archdeacon Horrobin refufed Mrs. Puller the fa-~ 
crament. Uneafy under this reftriction, fhe had recourfe to 
the mode pointed out by the Conftitutiens of the Church, te 
prove her innocence; namely, by oath, which fhe and Sir 
James Pool took before the Bifhop, with compurgators of the 
beft character ; and no evidence being produced to prove their 
suilt, they were by the Bifhop cleared of the charge; and Mrs. 
Horn was fentenced to afk pardon of the parties whom fhe had 
fo unjuftly traduced. ‘This fhe refufed todo; and treated the 
Bifhop and his authority, as well as the ecclefiaftical conftitu- 
tions of the ifland, with contempt. For this indecent difrefpeé& 
to the laws of the church, the ecclefiaftical cenfure was pro~ 
nounced, which banifhed her from the facrament till atonement 
was made, The Archdeacon, who was Chaplain to the Go- 
vernor, out of pique to the Bifhop, or from fome unworthy mo~ 
tive, received her at the communion, contrary to the cuftom 
and orders of the church. An infult to himfelf the Bifhop 
would have forgiven, but difobedience to the Church and its 
laws he could not allow of. He confidered it as the oblation of 
wrath, rather than the bond of peace, and at laft fufpended the 
Archdeacon. The Archdeacon, in a rage, inftead of applying 
to the Archbifhop of York, as metropolitan, and confequently 
the proper judge to appeal to in matters relating to the church, 
threw himfelf on the civil power; and the Governor, under 
pretence that the Bifhop had aéted illegally and extrajudicially, 
fined him fifty pounds, and his two vicars-general, who had 
been officially concerned in the fufpenfion, twenty pounds each. 
This fine they all refufed to pay, as an arbitrary and unjuft im- 
pofition: upon which the Governor fent a party of foldiers, 
and they were, on the 2gth of Tune 1722, committed to the 
prifon of Caftle Rufhin, where they were kept clofely confined, 
and no perfons admitted within the walls to fee or converfe with 
them.’—The Bifhop was confined in this prifon two months, 
and releafed at the end of that time upon his petition to the 
King and Council. 
Though the good Bifhop’s application of the fulmen ecclefia- 
Sicum might poflibly be neither prudent nor juftitiable, yet che 
Gover no’s 
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Governor’s behaviour was furely not only illegal, but brutal, 
and indecent. 

So great was the Bifhop’s attachment to his flock, that no 
temptation could feduce him from their fervice. He more than 
once refufed the offer of an Englith bifhopric. 

There is an anecdote of his Lordthip and Cardinal Fieury, 
which does great credit to them both, * The Cardinal wanted 
much to {ce him, and fent over on purpofe to enquire efter his 
health, his age, and the date of bis confecration, as they were 
the two oldeit bifhops, and he believed the pooreft, in Europe ; 
at the fame time inviting him to France. The Bifhop fent the 
Cardinal an anfwer, which gave him fo high an opinion of 
him, that the Cardinal obtained an order that no French priva- 
teer fhould ravage the Ifle of Man.’ 

This good Prelate lived till the year 1755, dying at the ad- 
vanced age of 932. 

TF hough the Bifhop’s writings bear no great marks of fhining 
abilities, yet they breathe fuch a genuine fpirit cf unaffected 
piety and benevolence, as cannot fail to afford pleafure in the 
perole With refpect to fome fpeculative points, widely as we 

may differ from this very excellent man, we are ready to ac« 
knowledge, that in his life and manners he has left an ex- 
ample of primitive and apoftolical fimplicity that will rarely be 
equalled. 

The, following fhort fpecimen will convey fome idea of the 
fiyle and manner of his pulpit compofitions, in which he made 
it a rule to ‘avoid all deep and unufeful {peculations ; all mat- 
ters of controverfy that do not neceflarily offer themfelves ; 3 and 
al] juvenile affectation of fine language, wit, and learning.’ 

© You will remember, that every man is your neighbour and 
your brother, who may be benefited by your love. That God 
is our common Father, and that ail we are brechies, That we 
are ali members of the fame body, of which Jefus Chrift is the 
head, That God has fo ordered matters, that the members of 
this body fhould depend one upon another. ‘That the poor 
fhould depend upon the rich for their fubfaftence; and the rich, 
whatever they think of it, fhall receive a greater advantage 
from the prayers of the poor. You will then call to mind 
how you are to exprefs your as to your neighbour. The 
command fays, YoU ARE TO LOVE HIM AS YOURSELF, You 
know, without a teacher, how you love yourfelf; that you with 
and take fatisfaction in your own welfare and profperity. That 
you are forry when any evil or mifchief befalls yourfelf. You 
do not love to have your own faults aggravated, or your good 
naine abufed; ard how ready you are to find excufes for your 
own miftakes. In fhort, you know very well how you would 
have others to fhew their love for you. And that it is no fma! 
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comfort for the ignorant and unlearned, that their duty is con- 
tained in fo few words, and that they can eafily underftand it, 
by confidering how they love, how they would be dealt with 


themfelves !’ Vol. II. p. 11. CV .4-4 





Art. V. An Inquiry into the Origia and Gonfequences of the Influence of 
the Crean over Parliament. Submitted to the Confideration of the 


Eletors of Great Britain, 8vo. 158.6d. Dodfley. 1780, 


HIS Inquirer does not fhew much judgment in the 
choice of a guide to fet out with; for Pope, though a 
polifhed poet, and a well-informed moralift, was certainly a 
{fplenetic fatirift, and nurfed in the bofom of the Romifh 
church. That he poffeffed not a political idea, is manifeft from 
the very couplet which the Writer adopts as a fundamental 
maxim : 
‘ For forms of government let fools conteft, 
Whate’er is beit adminifter'd is beft.’ 
It is our humble opinion, that a fentiment more fuperficial, 
more falfe, or more dangerous to freedom, was never broached. 
It was not thus that enlightened Greeks and Romans thought 
of government ; it was not thus that any of the great con- 
ftitutional lights and oracles of our own country have thought 
of it: they ever held it infinitely more effential to eftablifh, pre- 
ferve, or reffore a free form of government, than to contend for 
the choice of an admint/tration. 

Much as we admire philofophy, we cannot take any pleafure 
in the extreme indifference with which this Writer feems to 
contemplate the approaching, and, as he thinks, inevitable, 
death of the political body ; nor do we feel ourfelves convinced 


by his reafons for difluading us from every attempt to fhorten 


the duration of parliaments, or to amend the ftate of reprefen- 
tation, as being * violent remedies, which will probably be too 
{trong for an enfeebled conftitution, and at that period of age 
when cordials and Jenitives only fhould be applied.’ 

As thefe are days of fufpicion, we wifh our Author would 
explain the two words we have printed in Italics. 

We have got, it feems, a bold Inquirer to deal with; for he 
takes upon him to * inquire how far parliaments are in them- 
felves adapted to the actual ftate of the Britifh empire ;? which 
parliaments, by the way, he very coolly treats as mere acci- 
dental branches of a barbarous Gothic fyftem of government, 
which * is now foentirely changed from its original inftitution, 
that no inference can be drawn from thence applicable to its 
prefent ftate.’ 

This will perhaps fmell a little too much of political Popery 
in the noftrils of unrefined, old-fafhioned Englifhmen. 

Rev. Jan. 1781. C Qur 
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Our profound Inquirer tells us, that © this country has been 
evidently brought into its prefent unhappy fituation by the war 
with America ;) while fome fhallow politicians will have it, that 
it has been occafioned by a combination of caufes; among 
which they reckon a previous debt of 140 millions, an influence 
in the crown over parliament previoufly eftablifhed, parliaments 
previoufly lengthened, and reprefentation previou/ly abridged. 

But by the time the Reader arrives at p. 37, he is to learn 
from our Inquirer, that it is ot the American war which has 
brought our evils upon us, but that it is zufluence; and that 
‘ fhortening the duraticn of parliaments, or changing the man- 
ner of chooling reprefentatives, are partial and ineffectual appli- 
Cations, 

¢ Which will but fkin and film the ulcerous part, 
While rank corruption, mining all within, 
Infeéts unfeen.’ 

© The malady lies deeper ; it lies in the charaCter and prin- 
ciples of the people.’ 

What were but a moment ago $ violent remedies,’ are now, 
on a fudden, become gentle cordials and lenitives ; they were firft 
“ too ftrong ;? — now they are not ftrong enough, and mere 
€ partial and ineffectual applications.” Our Author’s only fove- 
reign remedy, it feems, is a return to wifdom and virtue in the 
people; and yet the very act which evidently would argue the 
greateft wifdom and the moft virtuous difpofition in the people, 
viz. a conftitutional reformation of the legiflature, he does all 
he can to diffuade them from, What he fays on the neceflity of 
virtue in the people we highly approve, except that he carries 
it not far enough; for that which he inculcates feems to be 
merely the virtue of MEN excluded from thofe privileges which 
bring with them the duties of ciriIzENs.—Of the rights of citi- 
zens, by which they claim, as an unalienable birthright, a 
fhare, either perfonally or by reprefentation, in the government 
of their country, this Inquirer feems to have no idea. 

With regard to that * reverence for their governors,’ which 
eur Writer thinks fo eflential in the people, we believe it is in- 
{eparable from the charaéter of any people, fo long as thofe on 
their part reverence the conftitution, and hold facred the ferm of 
government entrufted to their care and direction, But were 
governors to feek to deftroy them, in order to inflave their 
country, it would denote bafenefs and folly to make fuch go- 
vernors the objects of reverence. The criter:on of political vir- 
tue in a people, we apprehend to be—not reverence for men, but 
for the laws. | 

As the objections of our fagacious Inquirer to fhortening 
the duration of parliaments, although neither new nor unan- 
f{wered, are yet of a moft fingular nature, we fhall once more 

endeavour 
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endeavour to do juftice to them. He fays, elections would ei- 
ther become matters of fo much indifference, that ¢ the people 
would not attend to them ;’ or elfe they would be fo much the 
reverfe, as to be ¢ conftant fcenes of riot and oppofition.’ This 
is drawing confequences with a witnefs ! Don’t, fays the Doc- 
tor, eradicate from your conftitution a known and deftruétive 
difeafe by the fimpleft of all remedies, left it fhould either freeze 
the blood in your veins, or throw you into a burning fever. 
Tis a curious caufe indeed, that muft neceflarily produce either 
fire or froft! But our Inquirer has another paradox, as good as 
this. Firft, fays he, if you reftore annual elections, private 
fortunes would not be able to ftand againft the public purle in 
the hands of the minifter, when contefts were frequently re- 
peated.’? In other words, ¢ Annual parliaments would annihi- 
late oppofition to minifters, and give them the fame perma- 
nency in office as in arbitrary governments.” Then, turn but 
over the leaf, and there you are told, that annual parliaments 
would prevent the government’s having any connections with 
foreign ftates. For [fuch would be the inftability of minifters] 
they would never know with what fet of men they fhould 
treat. 

As he who proves too much defeats himfelf, we do not ap- 
prehend our very philofophic Inquirer will raife up to himfelf any 
opponent among the friends to thofe reforms of our decayed 
conftitution, which it is his aim to difcourage. If they make 
him any addrefs, it will probably be to write again. He who 
employs near twenty pages in recommending it to us to aboli/h 
parliaments, inftead of reforming them, will not, we truft, find 
many difciples amongft Englifhmen, Forefeeing this, he be- 
ftows on them his philofophic pity, and obferves, that * a nation 
cannot at once fee the advantages propofed by any effential 
change; and therefore prudence would make them cautious of 
trying the experiment ; and there will be always ftill more ob- 
jeCtions arifing from prejudice, intere/?, and pride. REFORMA- 
TION is a work of time, and is more frequently brought to pafs 
by circumftances and accident [fuch, we fuppofe, as the late 
riots, which furnifhed fo convenient a pretence for putting the 
{tate into the hands of fuch reformers as this gentleman’s fcheme 
requires], than by any previous and fettled plan.’ 

The efforts of many virtuous perfons towards re-edifying 
parliaments, and fixing them once more on their ancient foun- 
dations, have been called factious and treafonable attempts at 
innovations in our government; their motions have been nar- 
rowly and anxioufly watched ; and ftorms of court thunder and 
lightning have appeared to gather over their heads: but the phi- 
lofophic Inquiry before us, openly, directly, and feduloufly pro- 
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pofing aud recommending a total ABOLITION of parliaments, has 
now been publifhed and difperfed {ome months, without having, 
fo far as we know, called forth the flighteft cenfure from the 


court or its minifters. Us ev (ré ~* 
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Art. VI. The Travels of Reafon in Europe. Tranflated from the 
French of the Marquis Carraccioli. Small 8vo, 3s. bound, 
Macgowan. 1780. : 


HIS is a fuperficial, and in many refpects a partial per- 
| formance. The Author affects the ftyle and manner of 
Voltaire; but he is only the /hadow of that admired writer. 
His Reason, inftead of travelling through Europe with the 
fober ftep and grave countenance of a difcerning philofopher, 
dances hither and thither with all the light fantaftic airs of a 
French fop. This flimfy being appears doubly ridiculous, by 
{topping frequently to drop fage reflections, and moral apho- 
rifms, with a fort of a wife and philofophic afpect. As a fpe- 
cimen of his talent in making of proverbs, we need go no far- 
ther than the firft page of his preface. * Truth is geferally 
found in the mid-way between panegyric and fatire.’ ‘¢ The 
language of Reafon will ever be that of fincerity.? ‘ Brevity 
is a merit, efpecially in a fuperficial age.’ * Happy the writer 
who fays much in few words.’ * The greateft part of books 
are of no ufe to the readers.” © Men are attached to popular 
Opinions or national prejudices, inftead of adhering to truth 
alone.’—Ail this we knew before; and Reafon need not have 
travelled very far to make the difcovery. The work now 
under confideration is full of thefe trite faws and hackneyed 
maxims, 

The Author hath given a very unfavourable account of the 
difpofition and character of the Englifh. He enlarges on the 
inftability of their political attachments ; but his inftances are 
far from being decifive of the general complexion of the peo- 
ple. He is a bad logician who argues from particulars to uni- 
verfals. 

The Author’s extravagant encomiums on monarchs are not 
the dictates of unperverted —_ He forgot his own maxims. 

His flattering views of the French (which aim at impartiality, 
by intermixing now and then a dark line, which is loft in a 
whole profpect) are no proofs of found reafon. The high- 
{trained compliments lavifhed on the Emprefs-queen of Hun- 
gary were evidently defigned to facilitate his court to the Queen 
of France. Can any rea/onable man imagine, that REASON 
could have left in its pocket-book fuch a note as the follow- 
ing—‘ The Emprefs-queen of Hungary neither hearkens to 
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prejudice nor prepoffeffion. Her piety is mafculine like her 
couraze, and her reign is fo wonderful, that fable itfelf can add 
nothing to it.’ ‘Truth and modefty are here fuppofed to be in- 
fulted and foorted with by Reafon itfelf!—But it is not Rea- 
fon that offers fuch naufeous adulation at the fhrine of princes, 
It is the Marquis Carraccioli. And it is the fame vain man, 
who, in offering incenfe to others, feems to think that a large 
proportion of it belongs to himfelf.—It is he (we fay), and not 
Reafon, that drew the following picture, and called it the King 
of Denmark’s. * Lucidor (for that’s the travelling name of Rea- 
fon) found himfelf in the midft of Copenhagen. He was 
charmed there to find a young monarch, who had the maturity 
of old men, and whofe underftanding, formed by travelling and 
reading, will one day enlighten his dominions.’ 

After having tripped through Europe, Rea/on fits down to 
give a fummary detail of the obfervations made in its light and 
volatile excurfions. ‘ Lucidor went among fome fteep moun- 
tains, where he repafied in his mind whatever his eyes had feen : 
and then it was that he reflected on that number of paffions, 
projects, and whims, which agitate cities and courts, and which, 
under the mafque of a love for public good, produce the moft 
fingular events, and often the moft monttrous ones.’ 

From the catalogue of profound judgments formed by our faga- 
cious traveller, we fhall prefent our Readers with the firft and 
the Jaft. 

© He judged that the age gave much into what is merely fu- 
perficial; that people were lefs fond of diving into the bottom of 
things, than of flightly fkimming them over: that men of real 
Jearning were as fcarce as the number of men of wit was in- 
creafed : that a love of novelty made people invent things as ab- 
jurd as they are ridiculous: that under pretence of aiming at 
the beft, very often burlefque changes were made: that the 
fenfes ufurped the place of the foul: that the neceflary was ne- 
giected to hunt after the (uperfluous : that people allowed theme 
{elves every thing, becaufe they durft doevery thing. —Independ- 
ence is the ruin of all good order !?———* Laftly, he judged, 
that his own remarks, though thofe of REASON it/elf, would not 
pleafe all characters, becaufe every man has his own way of fee- 
ing and thinking.—There never was yet a book that pleafed 
every body.’ 

The Author will judge us unreafonable Critics :—but as we do 
not form our judgment by his Reafon, we fhall lodge our ap- 
peal with a higher court.—’Tis not what a thing is called, but 
what it zs.— Now this is a touch in his own proverbial way : 
and with this we bid him heartily—FaReweELt ! 
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Art, VIL. Pra&ice common-placed: or the Rules and Cafes of Practice 
in the Courts of King’s Bench and Common Pleas, methodically 
arranged. By Geo, Crompton, Efq; of the Inner Temple. 8vo, 
2 Vols. 16s. bound. Uriel. 1780. 


ote: E evident utility of Books of Praétice (fo called, not in 
oppofition to the principles of law, but becaufe they treat 
of the methods of commencing and profecuting fuits that are ix 
conftant ufe in the different courts, and of the rules by which 
they are regulated) has given currency to very indifferent publi- 
cations on this fubject. The truth is, this, like many other 
very ufeful fubjects, has nothing in it to captivate writers of 
eminence or ambition. It affords little room for fancy to en- 
liven, and little fcope for eloquence to adorn. It has accord- 
ingly been left to inferior hands, to whom profit was a greater 
objec than reputation. And a celebrated Commentator * is 
well warranted in afierting concerning thofe numerous treatifes 
which have already been publifhed, that * in point of compofi, 
tion and folid inftruction they are pretty much upon a level.’ 
We are therefore happy to obferve, that the work now be- 
fore us appears to be the production of a man of real abilities 
and merit, and the refult of an accurate acquaintance with this 
branch of the law. The extent of Mr. Crompton’s plan, fo far 
as it is comprized in thefe two volumes, is fet forth in his 
Preface. ‘ The firft volume (he informs us) he has defigned 
for the rules and cafes of practice throughout a civil action ; for 
with criminal matters he has not at all interfered ; and his fe- 
cond, for proceedings by and againft particular perfons, and for 
points of practice in fome particular a€tions.—The whole he 
has endeavoured to adapt to modern ufe, and to illuftrate thofe 
actions only, which, from the alterations of the law, by the 
abolition of military tenures, and difufe of real aétions, our 
courts are at this day chiefly called upon to determine.’ 3 
It is but juftice to add, that this work, independently of its 
being lately publifhed, and thereby containing all the recent 
cafes, has a very confiderable advantage, in exhibiting at one 
view any diyerfities in the practice of the Court of King’s Bench 
and Common Pleas: ¢ + Where the practice of the two courts 
does not materially differ, the cafes adjudged in them are in- 
grafted together: but where there is a material difference, each 
court has its feparate page fronting that of the other, and dif- 
tinguifhed by the letters B. R. and C, B. at the top. And this 
diftinction is carried on froin page to page, where the fubject 
requires it.” This method is kept up without confufion, and 
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the whole is compiled with an exaétnefs and fidelity that reflect 
reat credit on Mr. Crompton. 

The firft volume contains a learned and ingenious diflertation, 
(under the title of Introduction) in which is traced the origin 
of the jurifdiction of the feveral courts in Weftminfter-hall ; and 
a chronological view is given of their formation and eftablifh- 
ment, as well as of their various alterations, down to the pre- 
fent time.—From this part of the work the ftudent will derive 


much valuable inftruction. 2 ¥ 





Art. VI. The Works of Lucian, from the Greek, by Thomas 
Franklin, D. D. fome Time Greek Profeffor in the Univerfity of 
Cambridge. 2 Vols. 4to, 21, 2s. Boards. Cadell. 1780. 


T is generally acknowledged, that we have not a good tranf- 
] lation of Lucian in any modern language; and the reafon 
commonly affigned for this defe&, is the difficulty of clothing, 
with a graceful modern drefs, the wit and humour of antiquity. 

In order to render the Greek of Lucian into Englifh, it is not 
barely fufficient to underftand the propriety of the two tongues ; 
it is further necefflary to have imbibed fome portion of the 
fpirit of that inimitable writer, and to poflefs a turn of genius 
and fancy fomewhat refembling that of the facetious Syrian. 
The prefent Tranflator boldly lays claim to thefe qualities ; and 
to juftify his pretenfion, gives us, by way of Preface, a Dias 
logue between Lucian and Lord Lyttelton, in the Elyfian 
fields; in which he rivals the ftyle and humour of the ancient 
author, and, in our opinion, offers a more diftinét and probable 
account of his life and writings than had hitherto appeared in 
the numerous publications on that fubject. 

‘ Luc. By that fhambling gait, and length of carcafe, it muft be 
Lord Lyttelton coming this way. 

‘ Lord L. And by that arch look and farcaftic fmile, you are my 
old friend Lucian, whom | have not feen this many a day. Fonte- 
nelle and I have juft now been talking of you, and the obligations we 
both had to our old mafter: I affure you, there was not a man in all 
antiquity, for whom, whilft on earth, I had a greater regard than 
yourfelf, 

‘ Luc. Nor is there a modern writer whom I more efteem and re- 
fpect than the amiable, the elegant, the moral, and virtuous Lord 
Lyttelton, 

‘ Lord L. In this, though Lucian was never remarkable for 
panegyric, I would fain think you fincere: that Iam myfelf fo in 
what I have faid of you, I have given you, I think, in my life-time, 
fuflicient proof by my Dialogues of the Dead: thofe who flatter a man 
may deceive, thofe who court may betray ; but thofe who take pains 
to imitate, have certainly the higheft efteem for him. 1 endeavoured 
to come as nearly to you as I could. 

‘ Luc. And were, upon the whole, tolerably fuccefsfal ; though, 
to fay the truth ‘and truth you know is always fpoken in thefe re- 
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gions), you are rather too grave to be quite Lucianic, too polite ta 
be merry, and too wife to be very entertaining. 1 {peak with free- 
dom on this head, and the rather, becaufe your Dialogues, however 
ingenious, are but an inconfiderable part of that large property of 
literary fame which you acquired, whereas they in reality make up 
my whole eftate; you can bear therefore better than myfelf a little 
deduction from it. 

‘ Lord L, In point of humour and irony, I muft acknowlege, 

vy ‘IT have followed you, 
° Haud paflibus zquis. 

There is a vein of eafe and pleafantry in your works which I have 
always thought inimitable, nor do | know any author ancient or mo- 
dern, that in this refpect can enter into competition with you ; and 
yet you are not half fo much read, at Jeaft amongtt ws, as many much 
inferior writers: the true value and admiration of Lucian will, after 
all, Iam afraid, in every age and nation, be confined to the judi- 
cious few, who have a kind of claflic reverence for ancient ftory, and 
an enthufiaftic love of the fabulous and poetical: to thefe his delicate 
fatire and refined humour will always give inexprefhble pleafure. 

‘ Luc, But furely, my friend, gencral fatire, and true humour 
(and thefe you are kind enough to grant me), ftand as fair a chance 
of general approbation as any other {pecies of quthorial merit can en- 
title us to, 

‘ Lord L, That, I grant you, is a fair fuppofition, and might 
have its efiect, were it equally true that delicate irony, like yours, 
were univerfally tafted and underftood ; but, as my friend Yrifram 
Shandy fays, ** It is not in the power of every man to tafte humour, 
however he may wifh it; it is the gift of God.” 

‘ Luc. Humour, I grant you, is the gift of heaven, and fo, for 
aught! know, may be atafte for it; but you will take this along 
with you, that whatever is poffeffed by few is always affected, and 
pretended to, by many: though not one in a thoufand has a proper 
and adequate idea of true humour, yet every one puts in a claim to 
it: few, therefore, would willingly be thought totally unacquainted 
with, or difclaim all knowlege of and acquaintance with me; efpe- 
cially amongft you Englifhmen, of whom humour is faid to be cha- 
racteriflic. 

‘Lord LZ. It may be fo; but the unlearned have never yet feen 
you in a good Englith drefs, and our literati are too proud or too 
idle to vifit you in your own: they accufe you, befides, of certain 
faults, which it would ill become me to mention. 

‘ Luc. O pray, my Lord, be not fcrupulous in that point ; I took 
the liberty but juft now to cenfure your works, and you have a fair 
right to retaliate on mine; let us hear what your Alexander's and 
Peregrinus’s have to urge againft me, 

‘ Lord L. To be plain with youthen, my friend, they obje&t that 
in fome parts of your works there is fome degree of obfcurity. 

‘ Luc. Nothing, my Lord, fo obfcures an object as feeing it through 
a bad medium, that both diftorts and difcolours it; place that, I he- 
feech you, to the blunders of taltelefs and ignorant tranfcribers, 
who have frequently adulterated my flerling coin, and put their own 
bafe metal in its flead; have often taken a great dcal of pains to 
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make me fpeak falfe grammar, bad Greek, and nonfenfe not half fo 
avreeable as my own; and yet, my fenfe and meaning, in fpite of 
all their interpolations, may in molt places, I believe, be fairly made 
out by the context. But this is by no means the worft treatment 
which I have received. Tranflators, critics, and commentators have 
united to injure, mifreprefent, and difgrace me. I need not point 
out to your Lordhhip the dull, imperfect, and unmeaning things 
which they have imputed to me, and which I never wrote, though 
they are to be met with in every edition of my works. 

‘ Lord L. In this, I own, you are to be pitied; but to have 
more literary crimes to anfwer for than you were ever guilty of, is 
what men of wit and genius mutt always expect; you have only to 
comfort yourfelf with this reflection, that readers of tafte (and fuch 
only you would with to pleafe) can eafily diftinguifh, by internal 
and indifputable marks, what is really yours from what is falfely 
afcribed to you. Can anv man in his fenfes fuppofe that the hu- 
morous author of Timon, Toxaris, and Lermctimus, could ever have 
thrown away his time and talents in fach fchool-boy declamations as 
the Tyrant Killer, Harmonides, and the Difinherited Son; or that the 
avowed enemy of fuperttition and hypocrify, would fo contradict 
himfelf as to enter into a ferious defence of Judicial Aftrology? 

‘ Luc. You have forgot the laft, though not the leaft of their im- 
pofitions, the Ocypus, which thev have been fo obliging as to com- 
pliment me with; this, as I believe I one day hinted to you, was 
written by a witle’s Sophift, who, encouraged by my fuccefs in the 
Trago-Podagra (one of my beft performances), took upon him to 
imitate it in that very dull and unentertaining after-piece, 

‘ But this is not all that | have to complain of ; the fame obliging 
gentlemen, who have attributed to me what I did xot write, have 
thought proper alfo to rob me of what I really did: fome of them, 
on the wings not of love but of hatred, have made no fcruple of fly- 
ing away with my Halcyon, becaufe, forfooth, the bird is too grave 
for me, ‘‘ Vix credibile fit (fays one of them), Lucianum de deorum 
vi et potentia tam recté fenfiffe, et tam magnifice locutum ;” it is 
impoflible that Lucian fhould think fo properly, or fpeak fo nobly of 
the power of the gods,” 

‘ Lord L, This, indeed, my good friend, was rather hard upon 
you; but, as our Englith proverb fays, ‘* give a dog an ill name and 
hang him.” You had fpoken, however, it muit be acknowledged, 
pretty freely of your Pagan deities; fo freely, indeed, that I have 
often wondered how you came off with impunity, whilft you lafhed 
with fo much poignant fatire the eftablifhed religion of your coun- 
try. 

* Luc. Twill tell you, my Lord, how that happened: at the time 
when | wrote, three parts of thofe whom I wrote to and converfed 
with were of the fame opinion with myfelf: [had not only the laugh 
on my fide, but the majority alfo; add to this, my Lord, that, with 
regard to matters of tnis kind, if we ancients had not fo much zeal 
as you philofophers of latter days, you muft allow that we had more 
good-nature ; and, however we might differ amongft ourfeives in our 
religious fentiments, we did not, like you Chriftians, cut one ano- 
ghei’s throats abour them, 

3 ‘ Lord 
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© Lord L, Well obferved, my friend, and with your ufual af. 
perity; but I fhall foon return the compliment with another accufae 
tion againft you in the court of criticifm, for repetition and tautology, 
Some of our learned doétors fay, you frequently labour under a pie- 
thory of wit, a kind of overflowing of the fatiric gall, which gives an 
ugly tinge to your complexion ; when you get hold of game you run 
it down till you are out of breath: your branches, to fay the truth, 
are fometimes rather too luxuriant. 

‘ Luc. My faults I fear are but too numerous, and fo, my Lord, 
are the images you make ufe of to illuftrate them ; the whole, how- 
ever, amounts to no more than that | am apt to be too entertaining, 
and, when [ am in a merry mood, know not where to ttop. The 
plethora of wit, and an overflow of good fatire, I muft beg leave to 
obferve, are diforders which you moderns feldom labour under : you 
fhould, neverthelefs, have fome pity on thofe who do. 

‘ Lord L. This may be wit, but it is not argument. And 
now, my dear Lucian, to bea little more ferious, I muft proceed to 
a heavier charge, and which you will not, I fear, fo eafily get over; 
and that is, 


Want of decency, 
which, as my friend Pope well obferves, 


is want of fenfe, 


There are certain liberties, which all the wit in the worid, or, which 
3s nearly the fame thing, all the wit and humour of Lucian, can never 
palliate, or excufe. 1 could point out fome paflages of this kind, 
but, at prefent—— 

* Luc. |f any fuch there are, and fuch, perhaps, there may be, I 
wifh, my Lord, with all my heart, that they had never been written. 
I puels, indeed, at what you allude to, and muft fairly confefs, I 
have loaded my afs’s panniers with a little too much fale: but, to 
fpeak in the language of the friend you juit now quoted, when we 
get upon our hobby-horfe (and then, you know, the afs was mine), 
there is no knowing what lengths he may carry us. 

‘ Lord L. But this is not the only ride you have teken: what 
think you-ef the Egwreey which you cannot deny being the author of ? 

‘ Luc, There, indeed, I ftand felf-convicted: but the age I lived 
in, and the manners of thofe licentious times, muit mitigate my 
crime. The fubject of that little tract was then as common a topic 
of difcourfe, and thought as innocent a one as it has fince been, and, 
perhaps, to this day is, in modern Italy: but this, your Lordthip will 
fay, is a poor plea in my favour. 

‘ Lora L. But an indifferent one, indeed: the grofinels and 
obfcenity, fo often to be met with, not only in your works, but in many 
other ancient authors, is to me the more extraordinary, as, whenever 
you chufe to throw a veil over ideas of the loofer kind (initances of 
which might be given in the piece I juft now mentioned), you do it 
in a manner more elegant than we generally find amongtt the chailer 
writers of modern ages: how it has happened, I know not; but we 
are certainly much more nice in this point than you ufed to be. 

‘ Lac. Which, by the bye, my Lord, is no irrefragable proof that 
you are a whit more virtuous; for, as our friend Voltaire has pret- 
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i ferved, ‘* la pudeur s’eft enfuié des Cceurs, et s’eft refugice fur 

froma he otk alfo, which, | think, is going too far, in ftill 
ftronger terms, and lefs to your credit, that ‘* plus les moeurs font 
depravés, plus les expreffions deviennent mefurées ; on croit regagner 
en langage ce qu’on a perdu en vertu.” 

‘ Lord L, You come off pretty well, as you generally do; but, 
now we are upon this head, Jet me afk you one queftion: Did you 
write what are ufually called the Meretrician Dialogues, or Dialogues 
of the Harlots, which your enemies have attributed to you? I hope 
they are the produétion of fome other pen. ; 

« Luc. By Hercules, every one of them: they were written, I 
aflure you, by one of thofe pretenders to wifdom, whom I fo feverely 
ridiculed; on purpofe, I fuppofe, to bring down my character on a 
level with his own. ‘ 

‘ Lord L. This, indeed, was always my opinion; for they are 
as dull as they are lewd, as void of wit and humour as of decency, 
and juft as entertaining as would be a detail of the converfation be- 
tween abandoned courtefans in a modern brothel. 

‘ Luc. They are fo. Apollo forbid I fhould ever have ftained my 

apyrus with fuch ribaldry! Upon the whole, my Lord, with all my 
focieeah and immorality, if you will needs judge from what I left 
behind me, I am not fo bad as fome folks think me: fetting afide 
my writings, I could appeal to my fe, which is the faireft teftimony, 
for my real character. 

‘ Lord L. Of that, as well as of your works, we have had va- 
rious, and even contradictory accounts: never could I fit down to 
read the dull hiftory of it in the balderdafh Latin of a Dutch bio- 
grapher. I fhould be infinitely obliged to you, therefore, if, whilft 
we ramble acrofs this pleafant meadow, you would indulge me with 
a little fketch of your life from your own mouth. 

* Lue. That I will, with all my heart. 

‘ Lord L. ‘* And brief, good Lucian, for I am in hafte.” 

© Luc. Know, then, my dear Lord, my family, I muft confefs, 
none of the nobleft, was originally Grecian, and came from Patra 
in Achaia, from which place, for fome prudential reafons, not ne- 
ceflary to be here mentioned, they retired to Samofata, a city of 
Commagene in Syria, on the Euphrates, which had the honour, for 
fo I know your Lordfhip will call it, of giving birth to your friend 
Lucian, | : 

‘ Lord L. And an honour it certainly was; for who, but for 
this fortunate circumftance to immortalize it, would ever have heard 
of Samofata? as I do not remember to have read that it ever produced 
any man of wit or genius except yourfelf. I have often, indeed, 
wondered to find you, in feveral parts of your works, mentioning, as 
if you were proud of it, the place of your nativity. 

* Luc. t will tell you, my Lord, why I did fo: becaufe I knew my 
enemies, of whom | had always a fufficient number, would certainly 
take notice of it, if I did not; would have talked perpetually of 
Syria, and thrown it in my teeth, that I was not a Grecian, but a 
Barbarian. 1 was refolved, therefore, to be before-hand with them, 
aad to let them know, that a native of Samofata could write as well 
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asthe beft of them. But, to refume my narrative. As my father, | 
who was a poor labouring man, had not an obolus to fpare, my edu- 
cation in my younger years was, as you may fuppofe, but indifferent ; 
and though I had a very early and ftrong propenfity to literature, 
could meet with very few Opportunities of improving it: I remained, 
confequently, for a long time, totally ignorant. 

‘ Lord L. Under difadvantages like thefe, ic is aftonifhing how 

ou could ever have attained to a ftyle fo pure, elegant, and correct; 
and, which is ftill more extraordinary, in a corrupt and degenerate 
age, when tafte and genius were almoft extinét, and fcarce any foots 
fteps remained of true Grecian perfefiion in the world of {cience and 
literature. At fuch a period to emerge from the darknefs of fcholaftic 
jargon, and fhine forth, as you did, in all the luftre of claflic purity, 
was a fingular phenomenon, and not eaiily to be accounted for. 

* Luc, If i have any merit as an author, which you feem partial 
enough to fuppofe, I can attribute it to nothing but the early habit 
which I had contracted in my infancy of having perpetually in my 
hands the works of fome of the beft ancient writers, Homer, Plato, 
Xenophon, and twoor three more; thefe, when I was fent of errands 
by my father, | ufed to beg,’ borrow, or fteal, from fome of the great 
men in our neighbourhood: thefe I devoured with the greateft eager- 
nefs, and to thefe I frankly own myfelf indebted for all the fame 
which | afterwards acquired. 

‘« The unfortunate adventure at my firft fetting out in life, and the 
defperate quarrel with my uncle, | need not here repeat to you, as 
you are already acquainted with it by the Dream which, I doubt nor, 
you have often read. I thall only, therefore, obferve to you, that, 
after the memorable event there recorded, meeting with nothing at 
home but hard words, and yet harder fare, I took the firft opportu- 
nity to decamp; packed up my little all (litthe enough, heaven 
knows, it was), and made the beft of my way to Antioch: there, un- 
der the tuition of my illuftrious patronefs, having gained knowledge, 
or, at leaft, impudence enough to become a profeflor, I fet up as 
teacher of Rhetoric, which was the f.afhionable accomplifhment of 
thofe times, and univerfally fought after and admired, as it was the 
general opinion, that eloquence might be as eafily taught, and as 
readily acquired, as dancing, playing on the flute, or any thing elfe 
which nature might, or mignt not, have any objection to. 

© Lord L. Thar idea, abfurd as it is, was not confined to An- 
tioch, or the age you lived in, but extended to later times: our witty 
and fenfible friend, Lord Chetterfield, entertained the fame opinion, 
and has gravely afferted that every man may be an orator if he 
pleafes, ‘provided he will take the pains to make himfelf one: ex- 
perience, however, in the perfon of his fon, convinced him of the 
contrary. But, pray goon. 

‘ Luc, There, then, I foon diftinguithed myfelf, and got many 
a hard-earned ielterce by beating elcquence into the heads of the 
young nobility ; by this, together with the aid of writing exercifes 
and declamations, which were much in vogue, I gained a tolerable 
livelihood. Some of them are, perhaps, flill extant in my works. 

* Lord L. I thought you had aifo, either at Antioch or Macedon, 
J know no; which, another trade, and practifed as a lawyer. 

6 Lus. 
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© Euc. I blufh to own it, my Lord, but this I certainly did : the 
fcholattic harangues which | had been long nied to, and a habit of de- 
fending both fides of the queltion, infentibly qualified me for a 
pleader at the bar, In this crooked path, full of thorns and briars, I 
wandered for fome time, and dealc in abufe, equivocation, and chi- 
canery, with tolerable fuccefs ; a certain unavoidable fenfe, however, 
of right and wrong, and fome qualms of confcience, which I could 
never entirely get over, foon eitranged me from a profeflion which 
might, perhaps, have turned out in the end very advantageous 
o me. 

- Lord L. Your opinion of the law, my good friend, we are 
not now to learn; you have given it us pretty freely in many parts of 
your works: but, pray, what became of you after yon left Antioch ? 
for, if lam not miftaken, in the early part of life, you were a great 
rambler. 

‘ Luc. I was fo: the fuccefs which I met with in my two profef- 
fions of law and rhetoric, enabled me, in a few years, to gratify the 
{trong pailion which I always had for travelling, and I accordingly, 
during the reigns of the Antonines, took my route from Antioch 
into Ionia and Greece; from thence I roved to Gaul and Italy, and 
returned, through Macedonia, into my own country: this agreeable 
peregrination was, as you may fuppofe, of infinite fervice to mes 
during the courfe of it, I acquired a ftock of ufeful knowlege, with 
regard to men and things, that laid the foundation of all the little 
fhare of merit and of fame which | could ever pretend to, 

‘ Tired, however, at lait, with repeated wanderings, I fixed my 
habitation in the feat of empire, retired to the groves of Academus, 
and, as I advanced in years, fought for eafe and pleafure in the bo- 
fom of philofophy. 

‘ Lord L. Who, herfelf, if we are to credit your affertions, 
was not in a very eafy fituation; being, at that time, like yourfelf, 
rather on the decline. 

‘ Luc. Ll endeavoured, however, to reftore her to her priftine rank 
and dignity, and was, upon the whole, I believe, of fome fervice to 
her. | had not, indeed, rank or fortune enough properly to defend 
or fupport her, and was, moreover, having now lott the practice of 
both my profeffions, finking apace into poverty and old age, when 
Providence interfered in my favour, and put it into the head of an 
honefi Emperor moit amply to provide for ime; the good Marcus Au- 
relius took me into his houfe, made me his friend and companion, 
and gave me the fuperintendency of ‘Egypt, an honourable and lu- 
Crative employment. 

_* Lord L. Which, I fuppofe, like the great penfioners of my 
time, you performed the duty of by deputation, and made an agree- 
able finecure of it. 


‘ Luc. did, and fpent the remainder of my days in eafe, plea- 
fure, and feftivity. 

‘ Lord L. Your life, if 1 have been rightly informed, was a 
pretty long one: but, pray, what, after all, put an end toit? for of 
this, as of many other things concerning you, we have had various 
accounts. 
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‘ Luc. 1 know you have. Suidas has fet his dogs at me, and wor. 
ried me to death : another has charitably configned me to hell flames, 
which, notwithftanding, I have hitherto, as you fee, had the good 
fortune to efcape ; and all this, I believe, on account of a little tra& 
called Philopatris, which, between friends, 1 had no hand in; but 
the real caufe of my death was, by Hercules, that rafcally diforder, 
which had killed fo many honeft fellows before me, even that ofpro- 
brium medicorum the Gout, whofe attacks I feverely felt for many 
years, who at laft {matched me away in the prime of my life, and 
tranfported me, in the ninetieth year of my age, from a wicked world 
to thefe happy manfions, where I have now the pleafure of converfing 
with your Lordfhip. 

*‘ Lord L. I thought, by your Tragopodagra, that you fpoke 
feelingly, and like one who had experienced the miferies which you 
fo pathetically, as well as fo humouroufly, defcribe; confidering, 
however, the length of your thread, you have little reafon to com- 
plain of Atropos for cutting it too foon; though there it was cer- 
tainly no fmall degree of ingratitude in the Lady, whom you had 
raifed to the rank of a divinity, to kill the man who had {6 exalted 
her. 

« Luc. It was-a return, indeed, which I little expected, and had 
I forefeen her conduét, | am inclined to think I fhould never have 
made a goddefs of her. 

‘ Lord L. In good truth I believe zor, I thank you, my 
friend, for your little 4iforiette, and wifh with all my heart I could 
convey it to a friend of mine in the other world, to whom, at this 
juncture, it would be of particular fervice: I mean a bold adven- 
turer, who has lately undertaken to give a new and complete tran- 
flation of all your works. It is a noble defign, but an arduous one; 
1 own I tremble for him. 

‘ Luc. I heard of it the other day from Goldfmith, who knew the 
man. Ithink he may eafily fucceed better in it than any of his 
countrymen, who hitherto have made but miferable work with me; 
nor do I make a much better appearance in my French habit, though 
that I know has been admired. D’Ablancourt has made me fay a 
great many things, fome good, fome bad, which I never thought of, 
and, upon the whole, what he has done is more a paraphrafe than a 
tranflation. 

‘ Lord L. All the attempts to reprefent you, at leaft in our 
language, which I have yet feen, have failed, and all from the 
fame caufe, by the tranflator’s departing from the original, and fub- 
ftituting his own manners, phrafeology, expreflion, wit and humour, 
inftead of your’s: nothing, asit has been obferved by one of our beft 
critics, is fo grave as true humour (and almoft every line of Lucian 
is a proof of it); it never laughs itfelf, whilft it fets the table ina 
roar; a circumftance which thefe gentlemen feem all to have for- 
gotten: inftead of thofe fet features, and ferious afpeét, which you 
always wear when molt entertaining, they prefent us for ever with 4 
broad grin, and if you have the leaft fmile upon your countenance, 
make you burft into a vulgar horfe-laugh: they are generally, in- 
decd, fuch bad painters, that the daubing would never be taken for 
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ou, if they had not written Lucian under the picture, I heartily 
with the Doé¢tor better luck, : 

« Luc. And there is fome reafon to hope it: for I hear he has 
taken pains about me, has ftudied my features well before he fat 
down to trace them on the canvas, and done it, CON aAMORE: if he 
brings out a good refemblance, | fhall excufe the want of grace and 
beauty in his piece. I affure you I am not without pleafing expecta- 
tion; efpecially as my friend Sophocles, who, you know, fatto him 
fome time ago, tells me, though he is no Praxiteles, he does not take 
a bad likenefs.—But I muft be gone, for yonder come Swift and 
Rabelais, whom | have made a little party with this morning: fo, my 
good Lord, fare you well. q 

« Lord L. And 1 muft meet my dear Lucy in the myrtle grove; fo, 
honeft Lucian, good morrow to you.’ 

The copious extract with which we have taken the liberty to 
prefent the Reader, will give him a very favourable idea of the 
fpirit of this excellent work. Dr. Franklin had made himfelf 
fully mafter of his Author before he fat down to tranflate him. 
He generally renders the Greek by equivalent words and 
phrafes in the Englifh language; he is never feized with the 
madnefs of embellifhing his original ; and while he has proved 
himfelf, by the dialogue above inferted, worthy to emulate the 
fame of Lucian, he muft be acknowledged fully equal to the 
humbler, though not lefs difficult tafk, of delineating the por- 
trait, and copying the characteriftic features of this admired 
writer. To juttify this commendation, we fhall infert a fhort 
dialogue, chofen without any particular predilection as fuperior 
to the reft; for the whole is uniformly correct, eafy, and natural. 

‘ Diog. What! Alexander here! could he die like one of us? 

‘ Alex. It is even fo, as you fee, Diogenes; and where is the 
wonder that a mortal man fhould die? 

‘ Diog. Did Ammon lie, then, when he called you his fon; and 
are you really {fprung from Philip? 

‘ Alex. From Philip moft undoubtedly; for had I been the fon of 
Ammon, I had not died. 

‘ Diog. Something was whifpered too about Olympias, that fhe 
kept company with a Dragon, who was feen in bed with her, that 
you were the fruit of their amours, and Philip deceived, who only 
imagined himfeif to be your father, 

* Alex. I have heard of this as well as you; and now I perceive, 
that neither my mother, nor the prophets of Ammon, fpoke one 
word of trath, 

‘ Diog. The tale, however, was not unferviceable to you in car- 
rying on your affairs; for many, believing you to be a god, feared 
you as fuch: but pray, inform me, to whom you have left your 
empire? 

* Alex, Indeed, Diogenes, I know not: my death was fo fudden, 
that | had not time to determine any thing concerning it, except that, 
ne 4 was dying, I gave my ring to Perdiccas, What makes you 
mile 
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‘ Diog. I fmile to think how the Grecians behaved when they 


gave you the empire, how they chofe you their general againtt the 
Barbarians, flattered and adored you ; fome of them were for adding 
you to the twelve deities, building temples for, and worfhipping you 
as the offspring of the Dragon. But, tell me, where did the Mace. 
donians bury you? 

* Alex. For thefe three days paft I have lain in Babylon ; but Pto. 
Jomzus, one of my officers, has promifed, when affairs are a little 
quiet, and be is at leifure, to carry me to A-gypts and bury me 
there, that I may be made an /Egyptian god. 

‘ Diog. Can I help laughing, Alexander, to fee you ridiculous 
even after death, and hoping to be an Ofiris or Anubis? But, pray, 
my moft divine friend, lay afide your hopes: no one who has ever 
paffed the lake, and defcended into the mouth of Tartarus, mut 


ever think of returning : AZacus is not fo carelefs, nor Cerberus {o 


contemptible. But I fhould be glad to know how you feel on the re. 
membrance of patt felicity, when you recolleé&t your guards, your 
Satraps, and your treafures, the people that adored you at Bactria, 
and at Babylon, your honours and dignities, when you fhone fo con. 
{picuous, when you were carried by immenfe wild beafts, crowned 


with garlands, and clothed in purple; does not the remembrance of — 


thefe things torment you ?/—Ha! fool, doft thou weep? Did not your 
wife — teach you to have no dependence on the gifts of For. 
mune 

© Alex. Call you him wife? that bafeft of all flatterers! I know 
him well, know how much he folicited, how much he wrote to me, 
he abufed my love of fcience, and defire of knowledge ; how he com. 
plimented and flattered me; fometimes on my beauty, as if that was 
a fpecies of perfection ; fometimes on my actions, and fometimes on 
my riches, for thofe alfo he looked on as a real good, probably the 
better to excufe his own defire of them. Diogenes, he was an artful 
and defigning man, and all the Sruits | reap from his wifdom, is, to be 
tormented now about thofe enjoyments which you juft now mentioned. 

‘ Diog. What is to be done then? Shall 1 point you out a remedy 
for this difeafe? As we have no hellebore growing here, take, as fal 
as you can, the waters of Lethe; drink, and drink again; Ariftotle’ 
good things will then no longer difguit you: but | fee Clytus and 
Califthenes, and feveral more, who are ready to fall upon, and tea 
you in pieces, for the injuries they have received from you: therefore, 

0 into another path, and remember what [ told you; drink away.’ 


The tranflation runs with the eafy flow of an original ; and it. 


is with pleafure that we congratulate the public on a new acqui 
fition from the Greek, equally entertaining and inftrutive. 
Though Lucian did not flourifh in the illuftrious ages a 
Grecian eloquence and philofophy, yet he had conftantly in hi 
hands the works of Homer and Euripides, of Plato and Xeno 
phon, of Demofthenes and Lyfias. Nourifhed by the cultivatet 
fertility of thofe immortal authors, he acquired that man] 
fenfe, and that juft and elegant expreflion, which diftinguih 
him from the jejune and empty declaimers, as well as the ver 


bofe and pedantic philologifts of his own times. He er 
thi 
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that meafured fymmetry of periods, thofe glaring antithefes, 
and that tumid inanity of found without fenfe, which mark the 
decay of true eloquence, againit which our own age will be beft 
preferved by ftudying the unaffected fimplicity, and copying the 
folid and manly graces, of the invaluable models of antiquity. 
Dr. F. has tranflated all the works of Lucian, that could 
appear with decency in an Englifh drefs. ‘I’here are feveral, 
however, of the writings afctibed to him, which the Doétor, 
neither as a clergyman, nor indeed as a man of virtue and cha 
raGter, could have been the inftrument of communicating to the 
Public. What thefe are, we are informed in an advertifement, 
* venat thee Late 
which leaves no room to regret the lofs, Gl. s. 





Art. 1X. The Hiffory of the Heretics of the two firft Centuries after 
Chrift: Containing an Account of their Time, Opinions, and 
Teftimonies to the Books of the New Teftament. ‘lo which are 
prefixed general Obfervations concerning Heretics. Publifhed 
from the Manufcript of the late reverend and learned Nathaniel 
Lardner, D, D. ‘With large Additions by John Hogg. gto. 18s, 
Johnfon. 1780. 


ROM the great fervice rendered to Chriftianity by the 
A” laborious purfuits and learned compilations of Dr. Lard- 
ner, his name will ever be diftinguifhingly honoured in the 
Hiftory of the Chriftian Church. Dr. Prieftley, when he 
fpeaks of this moft learned and exce}lent man, gencrally calls 
him, * the Prince of modern Divines ;’ and we think this tri- 
bute to his illuftrious merit not improperly paid. “To the moft 
elaborate and extenfive inveftigations of ecclefiaftical antiquity, 
he added all that knowledge of Greek and Roman literature 
which enabled him fo thoroughly to difcriminate the compara- 
tive worth and excellence of the facred and prophane writers. 
To the learning of the fcholar he added alfo the veracity of the 
hittorian ; while the amiable candour and humility of the Chrif- 
tian, gave a pleafing Juitre and embeilifhment to his more emis 
nent accomplifhments, 

The work now prefented to the public, though it contains 
fome curious accounts of people called Heretics, whofe names 
had in general funk into total oblivion, is not of equal impoft- 
ance with thofe which the Doctor publifhed himfclf. To the 
generality it will appear to contain a very dry and uninterefting 
detail of perfons and faé&ts—the memory of which was f{carcel 
worth preferving. This judgment will certainly be pafled on it, 
not by flimfy and fuperficial readers only, but by men of more 
enlarged underftandings, and of deeper and more improvea {tu- 
dies. To the cognofcenti in ecclefiaftics, who have patience to 
fearch into the very rubbifh of worfe than Gothic literature, 
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this pofhumous work may afford abundant amufement ; and bes | 
ing pleafed, they may fancy themfelves improved too!—But | 
> * 
leaving every man to gratify his own appetite, without pretend. | 
ing to decide on the relative merit of this or that fpecies of | 
tatte, we proceed to give fome account of the work before us. | 
The Editor informs us, that * it was chiefly drawn up by the Doc. | 
tor himfelf, and lay by him feveral years. Some parts of it were | 
completely fitted for the prefs, having received his laft corrections, | 
In other parts only a few hints were written, which {fays the Editor) | 
I have endeavoured to follow with fidelity and exactnefs.,.. I hiave | 
publifhed nothing concerning any Heretic, but where the learned | 
Writer had eitheryrawn up part, or left fome hints or references; | 
——Mr.*Jdféph Fennings, the nephew and executor of Dr. Lardner, | 
committed to me, in the year 1769, the papers relative to the prefent | 
Hiftory, defiring me to perufe them, and to requeft the affiftance of | 
my late worthy and learned friend, the, Rev. Samuel Merivale, in 
order to their being prepared for the prefs. Mr. Merivale declined 
undertaking any thing further, than carefully examining the articles, 
after they were put in order and fitted for the prefs. Accordingly, as 
foon as each article was finifhed, the MS. was delivered to him, and, | 
I have the fatisfaction to fay, met with his approbation.’ The Edi- |, 
tor makes an apology.‘ for the many imperfections attending this pub- | 
lication ;’ and very juftly obferves, that thefe imperfections might | 
* have been avoided, had the worthy Author lived to have completed | 
the ‘work himfelf.’ Neverthelefs, notwithftanding the great defi- 
ciencies of fuch a pofthumous work as this, and the inequalities that | 
muft neceffarily ftrike every difcerning eye, yet the Editor flatters 
. himfelf, ‘ that evex in its prefent form it deferves the attention of the | 
public.’ 7 
The firft book of this Hiftory contains fome general obferva- | 
tions on Heretics, and may rather be confidered as a candid 
apology for their miftakes, than a zealous confutation of their | 
errors. It opens with an explanation of the word Heresy, and | 
obferves, that, in its fimple and original meaning, nothing more | 
is intended by it, than an op:nion voluntarily adopted. ‘Thus, | 
by Suidas and Diogenes Laertius, the various modes of philo- | 
fophizing in the ancient Ethnic f{chools, were expreffed by the 
term Herefy, without intending to convey any opprobrium by 
it. In this latitude it is alfo made ufe of in the New Teftament 
in two or three places. In other parts, indeed, of the facred 
writings, it is ufed in a bad fenfe; and is generally meant to 
convey an unfavourable idea of the principles of any perfon | 
or fect to whom it is applied. ‘© The reafon of this (fays Dr. 
Lardner) feems to lie in what Tertullian fays with a view to the pri- | 
mary meaning of the word Herefy, viz. a cho/en opinion or dodtrint— 
that there fhould be no herefies among Chriftians, and that a heretic [ 
forfeits the character of a Chriftian, forafmuch as there is nothing left 
to their invention, ‘They ought all to adhere to the doétrine taught § 
by, and received from Chrift and his Apoftles, who have delivered all 
the principles of true religion.... » With regard to the prefumprtion | 
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of thofe men who introduced new opinions, the fame Father obferves 

pleafantly, that invention is an heretical privilege, and that heretics, 

as well as poets and painters, have a certain licence allowed them. 

(Si forte poctica et piGoria licentia e¢ tertia jam heretica.)’ 

But though the term be ealily explained, yet nothing is more dif- 
ficult than to give an exact definition of the ¢47mg. On this point 
each will have his own Opinion ; and there is no {fettled ftandard to 
determine which is pofitively right. All Chriitians pretend to make 
the Bible the teft of faith; but few are agreed in the explanation of 
it. Here they may difpute—and difpute to eternity: and unféis on 
plain and practical articles, there is no hope of bringing their debates 
to a decided iffue. Dr, Lardner obferves, that heretics were genes 
rally underftood, in the ancient church, to be perfons who fepa. 
rated themfelves from what was called the catholic or orthodox com- 
munion ; or who were excleded from it by others. Auflin and Ter- 
tullian call chem ffrangers—without the church, &c. * But (fays the 
learned Author) whether they were al!owed by others to be Chriftians 
or not, they always called themfelves Chriitians, and Jaid claim to 
that chara&ter, Salvian to this purpofe remarks, that ‘* they be- 
lieve what they profefs to be true, and they think themfelves to be 
orthodox. As rhey are heretics in our efleem, fo are we in theirs.” 
And as for thofe (continues our candid Author) of the two firft centu- 
ries, who called themfelves Chriftians, and profeffed faith in Jefus, 
what good reafon can there be to difpute their veracity and inte- 
grity? The profeffion of the Chriftian name was not then the way to 
honour, profit, or pleafure.’ : 

In Sect. 3d, which treats in general of the caufes of herefy, the 
Doétor obferves, that * it hath been frequently afcribed to pride, 
love of pre-eminence, envy, revenge, difappointment, love of fen- 
fual pleafure, a defire to be wife and knowing above all others, and 
curiofity to fearch out the reafon of all things; and to other faulty 
caufes and principles, which indeed may have contributed to the great 
variety of opinions which there has been amongit Chriftians.? But 
that heretics may not have the load of blame thrown wholly on them, 
the Doctor equitably divides a juft thare of it amongit the orthodox. 
* From thofe faulty principles and caufes of berefy, thofe who are called 
catholics, and who have been genera!ly eiteemed orthodox, have not 
always been free.” The learned Author, however, grants, ‘ that an 
eager curiofity to pry into, and know every thing, might probably 
have no fmal! effect in this affair. Too curious inquiries into the 
Origin of evil feem to have mifled many men. The quettion was dif- 
ficult, and they went into feveral opinions, fome of which were wrong 
and abfurd.’ 

‘The Doétor, in a former work, had attempted to apologize for the 
miitakes obferved in the writings of the ancient Chriftians. With the 
fame impartiality he endeavours to maintain, in the prefeat perform. 
ance, an equal regard to all, ‘ without aggravating the fuppofed errors 
of thofe who have been defamed as heretics, or the miftakes, overfights, 
inaccuracies, and mifreprefentations of thofe Who have wrote their hif- 
tory, or who have argued againitthem.’ The defign is truly liberal; 
and the execuzion of it is in the main perfectly confiftent with the 
IMpartiality of tlie plan, 
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In the fection concerninz the number of herefies which 
exifted in the firft ages of Chriftianity, he obferves, that the 
have been augmented without fufficient reafon. Philafter enu- 
merates 122 after the coming of Chrift; and Auftin takes an 
account of 128. Many articles fet down in the heretical cata- 
Jogue are fo egregioufly trifling, that we cannot conceive how 
they could become objeéts of ecclefiaftical cenfure, even in the 
eye of a zealous Father. Philafter and St. Auguftin both agree 
in condemning as a herefy, what philofophy hath fince demon- 
{trated to be true, that there are more worlds than one. And the 
former hiftorian, in his zeal againft novelties, carries the point 
of orthodoxy fo far bgyond its own limits, as to fet down thofe 
harmlefs ftar-gazers in the black lift of heretics, who prefumed 
to give names to thofe conftellations which had not been named 
in the fcriptu:es. He abhors the found of Hyades; and he ac- 
counts thole heretics and madmen who adopted that term from 
the Pagans ; and yet this furious oppofer of herefy and paganifm 
is pertectly fatisfied with another word derived from the fame 
unregenerate authority. By his leave, you may call the feven 
{tars Pleiades, but not Hyades. And why this partiality for the 
former, when it is equally Heathen Greek with the latter? Phi- 
Jafter gives you a truly orthodox reafon: you meet with Pleiades 
in the book of Job! Thus the term, though prophane before, 
is fanctified by the word of God! 

Dr. Lardner having proved that the number of the ancient 
heretics had been augmented without fufficient reafon, pro- 
ceeds to eftablith a pofition that may feem ftrange at firft, but 
which we think he hath fupported by folid teftimonies and ju- 
dicious reafoning, viz. * that moft of the herefies of the two 
firft centuries-may be reduced to two kinds.’ The firft is that 
which was introduced (as Theodoret reports) by Simon Ma- 
gus (the father of the Gnoftics), and which afterwards was 
worked into a more finifhed and regular fyftem by Manes of 
Perfia, This original and moft pernicious herely (commonly 
called Manecheifm, after the laft heretic) taught two ruling 
principies of good and evil in the univerfe, ating independently 
of each other ;—denied that God, or the good principle, wag 
the Creator of the world ; and afferted that Jefus Chrift was man 
in appearance and form, but not in reality. The fecond great 
herefy of the primitive church was that which is commonly fup- 
pofed to have been firft propagated by Ebion, viz. ¢ that Jefus 
Chrift was but a-mere man.” With the maintenance of this 
doctrine, the followers of Ebion alfo maintained, with much 
zeal, the neceflity of complying with the rituals of the Mofaic 
law. From thefe two fources of herefy, all the lefler flreams of 
error, that polluted the church in the firft ages of Chriftianity, 
were derived. In fupport of this obfervation, Dr. Lardner ap- 
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peals to Tertullian, who fpeaks but of two herefies in the Apofto- 
lic ages, the Docetes (or Gnoftics) and the Ebionites.—But the 
guthority which he more particularly refers to is that of Theo- 
doret. We will tranflate one paffage from this ancient Father, 
which is only inferted in the margin inthe Greek. ‘¢ Simon (viz. 
the magician of Samaria), and Menander, and Marcion, and 
Valentinus, and Balilides, and Bardefanes, and Cordon, and 
Manes, denied the proper humanity of Chrift. Artemon, and 
Theodotus, and Sabellius, and Paul of Somofata, and Marcel 
lus, and Photinus, ran into a blafphemy diametrically oppofite 
to the former, and maintained that Chritt was no more than a 
man, and denied his pre-ex'ftence and divinity.” 

But however blameable or abfurd fome of the tenets of the 
ancient heretics might have been, yet Dr. Lardner thinks, 
that they were often treated with too much acrimony by the 
Fathers, who frequently, in their zeal againft error, ran intoa 

reater themfelves, and in their contention for what they called 
the truths cf the gofpel, moft fhamefully violated the practice of it. 
© St. Jerome fcrup!es not to fay, that heretics are worfe than hea- 
thens; yea, that they are the worft of ell men. Epipbanius’s Intro- 
duciion to his Account of Ebiotifm muit be allowed (fays our learned 
Author) to be a remarkable inflance of harfhnefs, not to fay railing.’ 
After producing a very bitter expreffion from this ancient Father, Dr. 
Lardner obierves, with his ufusl candour and generofity, that ‘there 
are many conliderations that may lead men to moderation one to- 
wards another, upon occafion of different fentiments, efpecially in 
matters which have in them fome abftrufenefs and difliculty. One 
confideration, of no {mall moment, is, that we are in danger of the 
fame treatment that we give to others..... Philafter, who wrote a 
long treatife of Herefies, and condemns fome of them with feverity, 
has not been thought orthodox by al!, but has fallen under the charge 
or fufpicion of herefy..... This is certain, that as bad things were 
fpoken of the primitive Chriflians by Jews and Heathens, as ever 
were faid of the ancient heretics by the orthodox. Modern reformers 
have been treated juft in the faine manner: and no wonder, fince 
there have in every age been men fo ftrongly attached to their prefent 
intereit, as to value the emoluments connected wiih old efiablithments, 
however erroneous, more than tne truth. Such men will always re- 
prefent every attempt towards a reformation, as proceeding from 
wicked and impious difvofi:ions, and will cry down the promoters of 
it as heretics, and as mea of the moit abandoned and profligate prin- 
ciples. This mult be the cafe whenever men think themfe:ves privi- 
leged to neglect the rules of candour and moderation, in the judgment 
they form concerning each ether. For thevgh truth is one and un- 
changeabic, orthodoxy and herefy are as variable as the opinions of 
fall:ble and inconftant, of prejudiced and ignorant men.’ 

On the principles of that moderation which our amiable 
Author projefles, he endeayours to refcue the heretics from 
he feveral ill-founded calumnies which had been thrown on 
tem by the malevolence or ignorance of the adverfe party. It 
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is worth obfervation, that the horrid charges produced by the 
Pagan writers againft the Chriftians, in the firft and fecond cen- 
turies, very nearly refemble thofe which the hiftorians, and 
other writers among the orthodox Chriftians in a later period, 
alleged with fuch repeated and malicious triumph againft the 
primitive heretics. ¢ This (fays Dr. Lardner) may create a 
fufpicion that thefe laft were formed on the model of the fore 
mer, and confequently are without ground.’ The moft fhock- 
ing crime imputed to the firft Chriftians by their perfecutors 
and calumniaters, was the feafting, at their lewd nocturnal 
meetings, on the flefh of young children, killed on purpoie for 
this unnatural banquet. The fame accufation 1s brought by 
Epiphanius again{t the Gnoftics: and we fuppofe the one to be 
juft as probable as the other, and no more. When the ancient 
apologifts for the Chritlians (particularly Tertullian and Minu- 
tius Felix) relate the feveral charges that were alleged againg 
them by. the Heathens, they frequently ridicule their accufers 
for their abfurd ciedulity, in believing the improbable ftories 
that ftupidity, in league with malice, had propagated concerning 
their principles and their practices. The fame argument holds 
good in behalf of the heretics, of whom the fame incredible 
things were related by the orthodox writers, * If (fays our Au- 
thor) thev are incredible with regard co ez, they are fo likewife with 
regard to the other. Befides, there are fome things related of the 
Gnoiiics by Epiphanius and Theodoret, whick in ail probability were 
never prattifed by any individuals, not even amongit the molt vicious 
and abandoned ; much lefs were they the rites or facraments of any 
religious fect. When all this is confidered, I cannot help thinking 
that there 1s too much juflice in Monf, Bayle’s fatire ; who having 
given an account of the five crimes charged on the Cainites, adds, 
** When we read thefe things in the #athers of the church, one can 
fcarce forbear thinking that the cafe was the fame with them, in re- 
{pect to heretics, as with the Heathens in refpect to Chriftianity. 
‘The Heathens imputed to Chriltianity a hundred extravagancies and 
abominations, that had no foundation. ..... 1s it not more reafon- 
able to believe, that the Fathers did met, with all the patience re- 
quifite, thoroughly inform themfelves of the real principles of a fect, 
than it is to believe that thofe very men who held that Jefus Chrift, by 
his death, was the Saviour of mankind, ihould at the fame time hold, 
that the beaftlicft pleafures are the ready way to Paradife ?” 

The following fections of the firft book treat of the general 
principles of the heretics: more particularly it is remarked, 
that they believed only in one God ;—that they made great ufe 
of the {criptures ;—that fome of them ufed apocryphal books ; 
and that many of thefe fuppolititious writings were forged by 
them, particularly a pretended Gofpel of St. Peter, by one of 
the fect of the Docetze, and fome other fpurious books, by the 
Ebionites or Unitarians, But on this head the learned Author 
is very unwilling that the heretics thould bear the whole in- 
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infamy of this fraudulent practice. * The catholics, z. e. the or= 
thodox themfelves, fays he, are not free from this charge. There 
were feveral books forged by them, and afcribed to perfons who'were 
not their real authors. Among thefe may be reckoned the Acts of 
Paul and Thecla, the Sibylline Poems, the Books afcribed to Hyda- 
fpes, Hermes Trifmegiftus, and divers others. Thus much has been 
owned by feveral learned writers, particularly Ifaac Cafaubon. 
Mofheim, many years fince, publifhed a differtation, thewing the 
reafons and caufes of fuppofititious writings in the firft and fecond 
centuries: and all allow that Chriftians of a// forts were guilty of 
this fraud. Indeed we may fay that it was one great fault of the 


s]mes. 


The following feétions treat of the refpect fhewn by the he- 
retics to the writings of the Apoftles, and apoftolical tradi- 
tions ;—of the learning and genius of the ancient herefiarchs, 
and of their attempts to graft the refined fpeculations of philofo- 
phy on the fimple doctrines of Chriftianity. To the great learn- 
ing, and more than common acutenefs and fagacity of thefe 
primitive corrupters of the Chriftian faith, both Jerom and Au- 

uftin bear an ample and ftriking teftimony. The former ac- 

knowledges, that herefy can only be fupported by a vigorous 
and f{plendid genius. ** Such (fays this learned Father) was 
Valentinus, fuch was Marcion ; both of them we pronounce to 
be the moft learned of men. Such alfo was Bardefanes, whofe 
genius was an object of admiration to philofophers themfelves.” 
This compliment was a very flattering one, though it was by 
no means defigned to flatter. There are many would forgive 
every attempt to fix on them the deepeft ftigma of herefy, if 
they could fecure the character of philofophers. We can re- 
peat, perhaps with confcious exultation, the abufe of an ene 
raged adverfary ; but the contempt of a fcornful, or the ridicule 
of a witty foe, can neither be repeated nor borne with pa- 
tience, even by a heretic in the full pride of fingularity. St. 
Auguftin obferves, that in the defence of fome errors and falfi- 
ties the greateft ingenuity was difplayed by philofophers and 
heretics: or in the more expreflive words of the Rev. Mr. Da- 
vid Williams, ** The fir? fpirits of the univerfe were called 
forth!” The enterprize was undoubtedly worthy of /uch {pie 
rits; and ‘* in great attempts ’tis glorious e’en to fall,” 

The other fections in this book are employed in obviating an 
objection that hath been urged by infidels againft the Chriftian 
religion, from the variety of feéts with which it hath abounded : 
—in fhewing that a more than ordinary curiofity and inqui- 
fitivenefs of mind were difpofitions frequently indulged by the 
heretics :—that they were not in general folicitous, like too 
many of the abfurdly fcrupulous and bigotted orthodox, about 
little matters, and were moderate towards thofe who differed 
from them. ¢ They formed churches, fays Mr, Hoge—(for 
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this, it feems, is Sis part of the work) each according to his own 
plan, both as to difcipline and doctrine. And this variety the Ca, 
tholics (or orthodox) unreafonably objected to, as a mark of error; 
forgetting that the very fame arguments which they ufed againft the 
Heathens might be retorted on themielves with equal force by the he- 
retics. They (i. e, the orthodox) bear witnets, however, to the 
moderation and charity which thefe pcople manifefted in their reli- 
pious differences with each other; while they afcribe this good tem- 
per, very uncharitably, to their defire of making a united oppofition 
to the truth.’ This, indeed, is the general conduct of bigots of every 
defcription. There is no pleating thefe illiberal fouls buc in t4etr cwn 


way. ‘The morality of a heretic muft be damned as wel! as his faiths. 


and if thefe uncharitable cenfors can fee nothing co find fault with in 
the action, they have one precious refource, which they will quit 
only with life—they. will fufpect the morive: and when that is vili- 
fied, the merit of the adiion mud fink of courfe! 

Mr. Hogg, in the Conclufion, attempts to vindicate the 
doctrines of the heretics from thofe pernicious confequences 
which were unjuftly charged on them by their orthodox oppo- 
nents ;—and to evince on the authority of fome of the ancient 
Fathers, that the feeds of thefe herefies were fown in the days of 
the Apoftles, and that the Apoftle had them in his eye when 
© he exhorted the primitive Chriftians to avoid philofophy, and quef- 
tions about endlefs genealogies, and oppolitions of fcience fallely fo 
called. This opinion, continues Mr. Hogg, that the foundation of 
thefe herefies was Jaid in the times of the Apoftles, and /prang up im- 
mediately after, 1s an opinion probable in itfelft, and is embraced by 
feveral learned moderns; particularly by Vicringa, and by the late 
Rev. Mr. Brekel of Liverpool.’ 

To what a diftinguifhing height this foundation fprang up, 

and how many fhoots, fuckers, and branches it caft forth (to 
carry on Mr. Hogg’s curious metaphor), the fecond book une 
dertakes more particularly to manifeft, under twenty-three dif- 
tinct chaprers, divided into fections, proportioned in length and 
number to the importance of the feveral fubjeéts which are dif- 
cuffed in them. 
"The general contents of the fecond book are as follow: Of 
Saturninus— Of Bafilides—Of Carpocrates and his fon Epi- 
phanes—Of Cerinthus—Of Prodicus and his Followers—Of 
the Adamites—Of Marc, and his Seét, called Marcofians—Of 
Heraclion, a Difciple of Valentinus—Of Cordon— Of Marcion 
and the celebrated Set of the Marcionites—Of Leucius—Of 
Apelles—Of the Sethians—the Cainites—the Ophians—Of 
Artemon—Of Theodotus—-Of Hermogenes—Of the Monta- 
nifts—Of Praxeas—Of Julius Caflianus—Of the Elcefaites, or 
Offens~-And laftly, Of the Alogians. 

In thefe chapters the learned and inquifitive Reader may 
meet with many curious particulars relating to the principles 
and manners of the ancient Heretics—many ob{curities are il- 
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luftrated, and many miftakes redtified. The capital obje& of 
the excellent Author was to eftablith the authority of the facred 
records, by a comparifon of the teftimonies refpectively borne to 
them by the heretics. The fecondary end of this hiftory is to 
refcue the names of thefe heretics from that infamy which the 
zeal of orthodoxy had unjullly thrown on them, and to place 
their tenets and characters in fuch a light as candour and truth 


would equally juttity. B.uk 
. eo 
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¢ mark him out as an object of great public curiofity ; but 
it was not merely a peculiarity in that refpect that difcriminated 
him from the reft of mankind: his virtues were as fingular as 
his perfonal character was uncommon. Few men, poffefled of 
fuch an affluent fortune as he had, would have devoted not only 
that, but their whole time, thoughts, and attention, to the fer- 
vice of their country. But this, great as it is, forms but part 
of Mr. Hollis’s praife: actuated by a fpirit of univerfal phulan- 
thropy, his liberality was extended beyond the narrow bounds 
of his native foil. Foreign nations, as well as his own, will 
have reafon to venerate the memory of this excellent perfon. 
Weare not to wonder that a man, whofe principles and praétice 
were fomuch at variance with the manners of the world, fhould, 
either through malignity or ignorance, have the motives of his 
conduct fo frequently mifreprefented or miftaken. © Among 
other caufes,’ as the compilers of thefe Memoirs inform us, 
* which prevented the juftice due to the character of Mr. Hollis 
from having its free courfe, is the political fafhion of the times. 
A fubfcriber to Lord Molefworthn’s political creed is not to exe 
pect applaufe in an age when the prefent doctrines of the ma- 
jority are fo loudly echoed through the land, and when the 
Joyalty of the day is chiefly diftinguifhed by execrations on the 
principles of Milton, Sidney, Locke, and other patriot writers 
of paft times. In vain did Mr. Hollis profefs the warmeft af- 
fection for the princes of the houfe of Hanover; in vain was he 
ftudious and aétive in promoting their true honour and dig- 
nity,’ 

But whatever offence Mr. Hollis might give by the free de- 
claration of his political creed, with re{pect to his religious Opie 
Nions, his offence is of a very different kind ; having on no 
occafion declared what thofe opinions were, he has been very 
uncharitably branded with the want of religion ittelf. How 
groundlefs and unjuft was the imputation will appear, if fuch 
evidence were wanting, from the Memoirs now before us. 
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From thefe Memoirs we learn, that Mr. Hollis was born in 
London, April 14, 1720. Thomas, his great-grandfather, 
was of Rotheram, in the county of York, a whitefmith by 
trade, and the founder of the hofpital at Sheffield, for the main- 
tenance of fixteen poor cutlers widows; an excellent charity, 
confiderably improved by his defcendants. During the civil 
wars, he left Yorkfhire, and fettled with his family in London ; 
and ig the year 1679 took a leafe for gg years of Pinner’s-hall, 
:{forntegly the place of meeting of the principal Independents, 
Oliver Cromwell and others. He was of the Baptift perfuafion, 
and died in London, in the year 1718, at the advanced age of 
$4, leaving three fons, Thomas, Nathaniel, and John, and one 
daughter, Mary. 

Thomas, his eldeft fon (a confiderable merchant in London), 
added to the Shefficld charity, and the truft for Pinner’s-hall; 
but is chiefly memorable for his benefactions to New England, 
particularly to Havard College in Cambridge, in which he 
founded a profefforthip for the mathematics and natural philofo- 
phy, and ten fcholarfhips for ftudents in thofe and other fcicnces, 
with other benefactions, to the amount of little lefs than 5,cool, 
His brothers (John and Nathaniel) were joint contributors in 
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‘many of his gifts, particularly the former, to the Sheffield Truft, | 
and the Baptift and Independent Societies. It fhould be re- | 


membered, to the honour of thefe worthy men, that their dona- 
tions to Havard College, were conferred without any exclufive 
conditions relative to religious fects or denominations, though 


their own opinions were different from thofe of the curators of | 


that refpectable feminary ; in which they have been moft nobly 
followed by their defcendant, the late Mr. Hollis. 

Nathaniel, the fecond brother, had one fon, Thomas, who 
died in the year 1735 (three years before his father), leaving an 


only fon, Thomas, to whofe memory thefe papers are dedi- | 


cated ; and who, of courfe, inherited the fortune of his father, 


and of his great-uncle Thomas, the latter dying in the year 


3730, without iflue. 


Of Mr. Hollis’s defeent on the female fide, we only know | 
that his mother was the daughter of Mr. Scott of Wolverhamp- | 


ton, in whofe family Mr. Hollis was nurtured in his infancy, 
till he was four or five years of age. 


‘ To give a more circumftantial account of this refpectable | 


family in this place would, as the authors of this work properly 
obferve, be deviating too far from the purpofe of thefe Memoirs; 
but thefe particulars it was thought proper, and, in fome mea- 


fure, neceflary to mention; partly for the fake of obferving | 


what was the truth, that Mr. Hollis, far from valuing himéfelf 


upon what he ufed to cal] the parchment honours of anceftry, | 


chofe rather to adopt and purfue the truly noble plan of his 


predeceflors, 
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predeceffors, by laying out his fortune in promoting the public 
honour and reputation of his country, and in conftant exertions 
of his benevolence to the necefhitous and the worthy at home 
and abroad, with the moft impartial and difinterefted liberality.’ 

From Wolverhampton Mr. Hollis was brought to London, 
where he caught the fmall-pox, and foon after his recovery he 
was {ent to the great free-fchool at Newport in Shropfhire, un- 
der the care of Dr. ———— where he ftaid till he was about 
eight or nine years old. From hence he was removed to St. 
Albans, and put. under the care of Mr. Wood. In his 13th or 
14th year he was fent to Amfterdam to learn the Dutch and 
French languages, writing, arithmetic, and accounts, and after 
a ftay of about 15 months returned to London to his Father, 
with whom he continued till his death, in the year 1735, his 
fon being then in the 16th year of his age. After this, he was 
fome years in the houfe of his coufin Timothy Hollis, Efq; a 
moft worthy perfon, ftill living. ‘ Mr. Hollis being left by 
his father to the guardianfhip of Mr. John Hollifter, then Trea- 
furer of Guy’s Hofpital, there feems to have been fome doubt 
among his friends, whether the young gentleman fhould not be 
bred in the mercantile way ; but it was foon determined that he 
fhould have another fort of education, fuitable to the ample 
fortune he was to inherit.’ For this purpofe, he was put under 
the care of the learned Dr. John Ward, Profeflor of Rhetoric 
in Grefham College, where he ftudied the languages, chiefly 
Latin, and went through a courfe of logic, rhetoric, hiftory, 
and other branches of learning, in agreement with the liberal 
plan laid down for him as above. 

© In February 1739-40, he went to chambers in Lincoln’s 
Inn, being admitted as a law ftudent, and probably with fome 
view of following the profeffion ; but though he lived there till 
the year 1748, when he went abroad the firft time, it does not 
appear that he applied himfelf profefledly to the ftudy of the 
Jaw; nor, on the other hand, did he watlte this interval in idle 
amufements or diffipation. He appears to have formed his con- 
duct very early on the benevolent and public-fpirited model of 
his worthy predeceflors, improved. by his own good fenfe and 
accurate objervation of the principles, manners, and purfuits 
of his cotemporaries, and the tendencies and effects of them, 
with refpect to the public welfare.’ 

On July 19, 1748, he fet out on his travels for the firft time. 
Of this tour he has jeft a curious and copious journal, to which 
he prefixed this motto, ‘* La curiofité, aimable paffion, la pre- 
miere apres l’amour, qui ait poli, civilize les hommes ;” taken 
from Les Mceurs of Touflaints, a book burnt at Paris by the 
hangman, and the author ftruck off the lift of Advocates, It 
appears from tnis Journal, that very little efcapcd Mr, Hollis, 
| where 
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where he could have proper information, relating to arts and 
{ciences, public roads, manufactures, trade, antiquities, and 
what is called wirtz, of which he became an able connoifleur 
and a generous encourager, ‘ fo far’ (as he fays in a letter toa 
friend) © as it might be ufeful to learning, and no farther.’ 

From this and the Journal of his fecoud travels are given, in 
the work before us, fuch extra@s as m: iy ferve to illuftrate fome 
ftriking features in his characier, We are promifed at fome 
future time Mr. Hollis’s Journals entire. And we agree with 
his hiftorians, that they will be an acceptable prefent to the 
Public. 

In his firft tour he =i ugh Holland, Auftrian and 
French Flanders, part of F ranc , to Switzerla.d, Savoy, part of 
Italy, and returned through Provence, Brittany, &c. to Paris, 
In his fecond tour, he viiited the princi pal cities of the North 
and Eaft fide of Germany, fome parts of Truly (which he had 

neglected to fee in his former tour), Sicily and Malta. 

Upon his return ‘howe, which icems to have been fome time 
in the year 1754, * finding he could not get into Parliament in 
the manner he wifhed [viz. without wing the common means 
of influencing elections}, he began his collections of books and 


‘medals, for the purpofe of upholding li aie: and preferving the 


memory of its champions; to render tyranny and its abettors 
odious ; to extend fcience and art, to keep alive the honour and 
eftimation of their patrons and protectors; and to make the 
whole as ufeful as pofiible; abhorring all monopoly; and °° if 
fuch fhould be the fitnefs of things, to propagate the fame bene- 
volent fpirit to pofterity.’ 

That part of Mr. Hollis’s hiftory which more particularly 
diftinguifhes him from the reft of the world, may be faid to 
commence from this period. Were it not that the good deeds 
of this fingular and excellent man are too many and various to 
admit either of abridgment or epitome within the compafs of 
the prefent Aritcle, we could entertain our Readers with many 
anecdotes of this extraordinary Patriot, which could not fail to 
imprefs them with the deepeit veneration for his character. But 
for thefe we muft refer to the Work itfelf. 

In the year 1770, Mr. Hollis retired into the country, but 
did not many years enjoy that retirement, which the aétive ex- 
ertions of his former life might entitle him to; for on January 
the firft, «774, as he was walking in his fields at Coricombe, 
and giving ‘dire@ions to his workmen, he dropped down in a 
fit, and immedi lately expiced. 

Mr. Hollis feemed on every occafion to avoid, and even to be 
offended at, the leaft perional notice or diftin@ion with refpect 
to himic!f: he carried this fingularit ty fo far as to order his body 
to be depofitcd in one of the ficlds near his houle, in a grave 
ten 
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ten feet deep, and that the ground fhould be immediately 
louzhed up, fo that no trace ot his burial-place might remain. 
But Mr. Brand, to whom he bequeathed his fortune, and who 
has taken his name, has made every monumental remembrance 
of him unneceflary, by. patronizing and being at the expence 
of this magnificent memorial of him which is now before us. 

This work was originally compiled for Mr. Brand’s private 
ufe, and to diftribute amongft his particular friends. At the foe 
licitation of many who withed to be poflcfied of it, Mr. Brand 
has at Jenzth permitted it to be fold, at a price which, great as i¢ 
is, we are informed, is much inferior to the criginal coft of the 
imprefion. Thefe circumflances being conlidered, candour 
will oblige us to pafs over its impericctions with a more indule 
gent eye than we polibly might have done, had it been profeff- 
edly written for the Public. We cannot but, however, ob- 
ferve, that in the general execution of the work there is an 
inequality, which, indeed, is in fome meafure accounted for in 
the Preface. In the arrangement and felection of the materials 
trifling and extraneous matter is too frequently admitted; and, 
much as we admire and applaud that honeft and ardent zeal for 
Jibertv and truth which flames out in almoft every page, we 
cannot but condemn the bittcrne{s and acrimony with which 
the compilers fo liberally treat thofe whom on any occafion they 
differfrom, and this too in matters ofientimes of very fmall 
moment, 

The engravings and etchings with which this publication is 
embellifhed, and which are upwards of twenty, have very con 
fiderable merit—they are principally executed by Cipriani and 
Bartolozzi. Mott of them are well known, having been ene 
graved for Mr. Hollis in his life-time, and by him bounteoufly 


diftributed among his friends. C-t_4t 
@ 





Art, XI. Travels through Spain, with a View to illuftrate the Na- 
tural Hiftory and Phyfical Geography of that Kingdim, Ga See 
Lnterfperfed with Hijiorical Anecdotes, Ee. Se. By John Talbot 
Dillon, Knight and Baron of the Sacred Roman Empire. gto. 
1], 1s. Boards, Robinfon. 178>. 

N two former numbers of our Review [ 4ppend. to Vols. 59 
and 60] we gave a particular account of the travels of Mr. 

Bowles into Spain ; as tranflated from the original Spanith into 

French, by the Vifcount de Flavigny. The Author of the pre- 

fent treatife, who has made three voyages into that country, in 

the laft of which, in 1778, ‘ he traverfed the whole kingdom,’ 
having met with Mr. Bowles’s performance at Madrid, judged 
that a work of fo much merit could not fail to meet with the 
approbation of an Englifh reader. With a view to give his 
Gountrymen the beft isntormation refpecting a country fo little 
2 known, 
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known, he availed himfelf of that work ‘ as his chief guide, 


with refpeét to the principal objects of natural hiftory ; without 
being a mere copyift in every minute detail :’ propofing at the 
fame time to offer fuch original remarks as he thought could not 
fail of proving acceptable to his readers, 

The work is drawn up in the form of letters, in which the 
Author profeffes to have included ¢ moft of the obfervations and 
remarks of Mr. Bowles in the courfe of his various journeys, 
from the year 1752 down to the prefent time; which were read 
with great applaufe by the Spaniards, and bought up with fuch 
eagernefs, that in 1778 no copies were to be found.’—Mr. Dil- 
Jon’s defign has been not merely to tranflate Mr. Bowles’s work, 
or even regularly to abridge it; but to clear up its obfcurities ; 
lop off its redundancies, or what he confidered as fuch ; and to 
methodife the whole, by dividing it into two tours: Mr. Bowles 
not having, as he himfelf avows, confined himfelf to any order 
er method in the relation of his travels. 

Mr. Dillon has likewife blended with the’ text the obferva- 
tions of another Spanifh traveller, Don Antonio Ponz, as well 
as of fome other writers ;—and * there are, I flatter myfelf,’ he 
obferves, * fome parts of this book, which cannot, in any re- 
fpect, be confidered as borrowed from Mr. Bowles’s work. In 
thofe parts, the hiftorian and the antiquary may probably meet 
with fuch detached pieces as have hitherto efcaped their obfere 
* vation.”— Mr. D. obferves, likewife, that he has invariably, 
throughout tke whole periormance, prefixed the name of Mr, 
Bowles at the head of each letter, any part of which contained 
matter borrowed from him. Not having the French tranflation 
of Mr. Bowles’s work at hand, we cannot pronounce whether 
the Author has invariably adhered to this plan. We fulped, 
howevtr, that he has not always ftrictly attended to this rule; 
and that the Reader will, be unable to difcover, in feveral parts 
of this performance, whether it is Mr, Dillon or Mr. Bowles 
that is fpeaking. 

In the two numbers of our Review above referred to, we 
dwelt fo largely on Mr. Bowles’s work, which is profefledly the 
ubftratum of the prefent, that little more need to be added re- 
ipecting the performance now before us. We fhall, however, 
give a fhort fpecimen of it; and as we before confined our ob- 
fervations to matters relating to natural hiftory or chemiftry, we 
fhall felect a fubjeét of a more general and popular kind, from 
the Author’s 16th and 17th Letters; where he defcribes that 
mountainous country, the Lord/bip, as it is called, of Bifcay, 
and the fimple manners of its inhabitants, which fo nearly re- 
femble thofe of mountaineers in general, or more particularly, 
as the Author obferves, thofe of the ancient Irifh; fo as to 
fisengthen the opinion that the latter are defcended from them. 
‘It 
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¢ It has been obferved,’ fays the Author, ¢ that the inhabi- 
tants of mountains are ftrongly attached to their country, which 
probably arifes from the divifion of Jands, in which, generally 
{peaking, all have an intereft. In this, the Bifcayners exceed 
all other ftates, looking with fondnefs on their hills, as the moft 
delightful fcenes in the world, and their people as the moft re- 
fpettable, defcended from the Aborigines of Spain. This pre- 
pofleflion excites them to the moft extraordinary labour, and to 
execute things far beyond what could be expected, in fo {mall 
and rugged a country, where they have few branches of com- 
merce.’ 

‘ The manners of the Bifcayners, and the ancient Irifh, are 
fo fimilar on many occafions, as to encourage the notion of the 
Irifh being defcended from them. Both men and women are 
extremely fond of pilgrimages, repairing from great diftances 
to the churches of their patrons, or tutelary faints, finging and 
dancing till they almoft drop down with fatigue. ‘The {rifh do 
the fame at their patrons. The Guizones of Bifcay, and the 
Boulamkeighs of Ireland are nearly alike: at all thefe aflemblies, 
they knock out one another’s brains, on the moft trivial provo- 
cation, without malice or rancour, and without ufing a knife or a 
dagger. In both countries the common people are paflionate, 
ealily provoked if their family is flighted, or their defcent 
called in queftion. The Chacoli of Bifcay, or the Shebeex of 
Ireland *, makes them equally frantic. In Ireland the poor eat 
out of one difh with their fingers, and fit in their fmoaky cab- 
bins without chimneys, as well as the Bifcayners. The brogue 
is alfo the fhoe of Bifcay ; the women tie a kercher round their 
heads, wear red petticoats, go barefoot, in all which they re- 
femble the Bifcayners; and with them have an equal good opi- 
nion of their ancient defcent: the poor Bifcayner, though 
haughty, is laborious and active, an example worthy to be imi- 
tated by the Lrifh.’ 

© The head of the family,’ fays the Author elfewhere, ¢ is 
cailed Pariente Mayor, and is greatly refpeéted by all the colla- 
teral branches : fome of thefe are of fuch high antiquity, as to 
be thought to have dwelled there before the eftablifhment of 
Chriftianity in that country, fince their anceftors were the 
founders of the churches, had the patronage of them, and were 
known fo far back as four centuries ago to have, even then, 
been time immemorial in receipt of the tythes. Others, with- 
out any patronage, are deemed equally ancient; many are fo far 
reduced as to be obliged to cultivate their eftates with their own 








* Mr. Dillon, or Mr. Bowles,—for we know not which of them is 
now {peaking—thould have explained thefe two terms, for the beneiit 
Of fuch of their Readers as are nox Irifhmen or Bifcayners, 
hands, 
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hands, yet will not yield to the others in nobility and defcent; 
alleging that, though fome branches have been more enriched 
by fortunate events, yet they are all equally {prung from one 
common anceftor. Their names have undoubtedly pafled, ina 
lineal fuccefion, from a more ancient date than the ages of chis 
valry, the eftablifhment of coat armour, or of archives and rea 
cords; to which they pay little attention, as of no Importance 
to illuftrate their quality; the poileflion of one of theie houfes, 
or the conftant tradition of being defcended from a former pof- 
feffor, being more than fufficicnt to ennoble their biood : man 
fuch having fhined in the annals of Spain, by the nobleft deeds, 
which have immortalized thcir names more than their ancient 
defcent. ‘Thefe have fettled in different parts of the kingdom, 
while the head of the family has continued at home, in a ftate 
of fimplicity, ploughing his fields, and infpiring his children 
with fentiments fuitable to the hcroical ages. ‘The daughters 
are brought up in a different manner from moft other parts of 
the world ; here the moft opulent do not difdain the manage. 
ment of houtehold affairs, and every branch of domettic ceco- 
nomy, with a noble fimplicity, that feems to recal thofe glo« 
rious ages of which Homer has fung. Whoever looks for 
dnnocence, health, and content, will find it [them] among the 
inhabitants of Bifcay; and if they are not the richeft, they 
may be well deemed the happieft of mankind. 

¢ It is pleafing to behold with what affability the rich de« 
mean themfelves towards thofe who are lefs fo than themfelves ; 
being obliged to this condefcenfion from the natural fpirit, and 
pride, of the people, added to their education and notions of 
freedom. Unaccuiftomed to brook the leaft fcorn, or to comply 
with that fubmiffive behaviour fo unufual from the poor to the 
rich, in more refined and opulent kingdoms; yet the common 
proverb of Caftile, Pobreza no es vileza, ** Poverty is not a 
blemifh,” has no fway here; for fuch are their notions of la- 
bour and induftry, that their fpirit makes them confider it as an 
indignity to beg; and though the women are generally chari- 
table, which cannot fail to attract mendicants, yet thefe are 
moft commonly ftrangers.” 

The King of Spain, we are further told, affumes no other 
title over thefe free people, than that of Lordof Bifcay. They 
admit of no Bifhops, nor cuftom-houfes in their provinces. 
Perfons only proving themfelves to have originally belonged to 
this Lordfhip, or to be defecnded from ‘fuch in the male line 
Jawfully begotten, are entitled to claim public certificates, 
termed Cartas Executorias, expreffive of their being Hidalgos de 
fangre, or “* Gentlemen of blood.” To them Dona Rodriguez, 
the Duenna in Don Quixote, alludes, when, fpeaking of her 
hufband, fhe fays, Y /cbre todo Hidalgo, coma el Rey, porque era 
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montanes. —** He was as well born as the King, becaufe he 
came from the mountains.” 

As the work of Mr. Bowles has not been tranflated into our 
language, the prefent performance will be undoubtedly accept- 
able to thofe who with to. become acquainted with a country, 
which Mr. Bowles very juftly calls * a Virgin Land.’ It is 
true, that Mr. Dillon has omitted fome parts of that work, 
particularly thofe relative to Platina, the Mexican mines, and 
other mifcellaneous matter: but perhaps he may be thought to 
have made amends for thefe omiffions by his own original ob- 
fervations, as well as by the remarks which he has extracted 
from Ponz, and other Writers. We fhould add, that the per- 
formance is embellifhed with fome well-executed plates, and a 


map of Spain. D.oy. 


Art, XII. The Crtizen’s Monitor: fhewing the Neceflity of a falutary 
Police, executed by refolute and judicious Magiftrates, affilted by 
the pious Labours of zealous Clergymen, for the Prefervation of 
the Lives and Properties of the People, and the happy Exiftence of 
the State. With Obfervations on the late Tumults, &c. By 
Jonks Hanway, Efq; 4to. 48. Boards. Dodifley. 1780. 





HIS volume being the republication of a feries of letters 
publifhed in 1775, under the title of The Defeéts of Po- 


' lice the Caufe of Immorality, &c. * it may be fufficient, in general, 


to refer the Reader of this Article to what was obferved on its 
firft appearance; the only obvious addition being the previous 
Advertifement, fuggefted by the late difturbances in the mes 
tropolis; when a wild enthufiaft inflamed the populace, on ac« 
count of the lenity fhewn in mitigating the laws againft perfons 
profeffing the Roman Catholic religion. 

As we honour the motives of this benevolent citizen, who 
labours fo affiduoufly in the public caufe, it is painful to hint 
any remarks that may feem to difcredit the objects of his patri- 
otic attention. But—in fad truth, Mr. H. is a man of fo many 
words, that his good thoughts are fometimes unprofitably diffi- 
pated ; he bewilders himfelf, and never knows where or when to 
finifh. Out of the labyrinth two obvious truths may be colleéted, 
to which, we believe, no man of reflection can refufe his aflent. 
That our penal Jaws being too fanguinary, are too often broke 
through by the lenity of the courts of juftice, or by royal 
mercy; fo that their energy is deftroyed. And that our pri- 
fons are too clofe and indifcriminate in the affociation of offend- 
ers, fo that they are rendered academies of iniquity. The quef- 
tion is, what are the remedies of thefe evils? If the public 





* See M. Rev. Vol, LIM. p. 216, 
Rev, Jan, 1781. E will 
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will but find money, Mr. H. will find (chemes in plenty, in the 
detail of which he is infufferably tedious ; but which are jm- 
practicable, without impofing new burdens on a nation already 
fufficiently loaded, and continually loading. The correction of 
old inftitutions is more feafible than regulations altogether no- 
vel, complicated, and expenfive: and out of the abundance of 
Mr. H.’s benevolent hints, fome' may be feleéted and adopted 
that will not too violently alter the eftablifhed courfe of judi- 
cial proceedings. ’ 

Mr. H. laments fo repeatedly the negle& of a pious inftruc- 


tion of the people, and their general inattention to the ordis , 


nances of religion, particularly of receiving the facrament, that 
he is apprehenfive his plan may be thought ¢ to fmell too much 
of tye T'abernacle.’ There are inftances enough in all coun- 


. ties’ and ages to juftify complaints of fuch a nature, and good 


people enough, it may be hoped, even at prefent, to check the 
pen of indifcriminate cenfure. Mankind catch prevailing hu- 
mours by a kind of contagion, infomuch that religion itfelf is 
fubje& to fafhion. When piety is in vogue, the danger is of its 
exce(s: and about the middle of the laft century the nation was 
torn to pieces by over-much righteoufnefs. It will avail little 
for Mr. H. or any one elfe, to interpofe—* Not fo; for had 
the people been actuated by the ¢rue fpirit of genuine piety, no 
fuch excefles would have enfued ;’ for when once the popular 
turn is to be religious, they foon outftrip their teachers, 
rufh into extravagancies beyond the barriers of law, and over- 
throw all the checks of government! Profligate as the prefent 
age may be, the metropolis now retains the fcars of wounds 
given by the fudden ftart of a religious apprehenfion, It will 
avail as little to plead, ‘ that thefe outrages were not committed 
by the Proteftant Affociation, but by a fet of abandoned mif- 
creants, who fheltered their lawlefs purpofes under the occa 
fion ;’ for the Affociation furni/hed the occafion, and a like ad- 
vantage is always taken of /uch favourable opportunities. If 
Mr. H. thinks there is too little regard to piety in the general 
mafs of the people, and wifhes to have a more zealous attention 
to religion infufed into them, he might be right, could he re- 
gulate the degree of their zeal by any kind of political thermo- 
meter not hitherto known: but the fermentation of religious 
notions in ignorant brains is always to be dreaded ; becaufe no 
worldly confiderations whatever can check what men once con- 
ceive to be the will of the Almighty, and their duty, to fecure 
their own eternal interefts! It might be a curious problem to 
exercife political ingenuity, to determine which is moft inju- 
rious to fociety, for a people to have too little or too much re- 
gard to religion? We have no leifure for fuch a difcuffion 
ourlclves, and fhall only throw out a loofe hint, that in the 
former 
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former cafe, their temporal interefts may in fome meafure be 

uarded by political regulations ard penal reftraints ; whereas 
nthe latter, they fpurn ail laws, as derogatory to the divine in- 
fuences by which the faints are guided. 

The previous Advertifement to this new edition is dated fince 
the late riots, which were /trangely fuffered to triumph for feve- 
ral days, over every kind of civil government in the metropolis. 
And Mr. H. here fuggefts many good remarks applicable to that 
extraordinary occurrence, 

He begins by informing his readers, that ‘* this work ap- 


‘} peared in 1775, under the title of Defeds of Police, Sc. It was then 










> acknowledged, by fome perfons of high rank, to contain many ufe- 

fal hints: perhaps they may be now more generally approved of 5 it 

being found, that to appeal to a mob, is not the way of preferving 

the property of fubjects, the fanétity of laws, nor the lives of indi- 
viduals, 

‘ Ic hath been a frequent complaint, that the nature of our confti- 

tution will not admit of a police; in other words, it will not admit of 


‘E {uch falutary domeftic regulations, as are calculated to preferve the 


lives and properties of the people, from that viclence and rapine they 

are fubjeét to, and which fometimes aim a dagger at the vitals of 

liberty. This complaint is the refult of iadolence, and the ignorance 
which ufually accompanies it. It defcends from the civil magiftrate 
to the parochial clergy; and obftruéts the fear of God and man. 

_ © Thus we have often reafoned ourfelves into a principle which 
eftablifhes the worft kind of flavery: and while riches encreafed the 
diffipation of the higher claffes, and the immoral and irreligious con- 
duét of the lower, have threatened the diffolution of both c#vi/ and 
religious rights. 

* What is the natural confequence of this fituation? The moft 
profligate will look out for an occafion of fubverting all order, and 
‘of levelling all diftin€tions. We have feen the moft atrocious vio- 
sences committed, even under a meridian fun ; encreafing under the 
thadow of the night, by dreadful conflagrations. The frantic humour 
which ‘played havock with places of worfhip; broke down all the 
boundaries of hofpitality to {trangers ; deftroyed the houfes of many 
peaceful fellow-fubjeéts; opened prifons, and deitroyed them with 
ire; fo far rooted up the foundations of government :—while magi- 

rates, with a timidity that ftains our annals, looked on with feeming 
ndifference !—A number of the moft qwretched, countenanced by the 
moft thoughtlefs, have done this! 

. If we trace the caufe through all its windings, we fhall find it 
riginate in the lenity of government, or the relaxation of it. Our 
pirtt for commerce, and our libertinifm, have operated fo far, as 
ven to reduce thievery to a fyftem; and no inconfiderable number of 
perfons live by fupporting thieves, drawing a maintenance from con- 

erting the pecuniary rewards for taking them, into the chief motives 
f their condudt ; acting, as if it were the political intereit of the 
Ommunity to preferve the fraternity.’ 
é rue liberty, which fhould afford us the peaceful enjoyment 
Hour lives, habitations, and property, can only be fecured by 
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a vigorous exertion of the laws already provided, or by fupply. 
ing others, fuited to circumftances as they arife. For when, 
crew of mifcreants aflemble to perpetrate the moft horrid ou. 
rages—to tell us, that the nature of our conftitution will ng 
allow of effectually fuppreffing them by any means in our powg 
(or even of deftroying them in the very act, like fo many mia 
dogs), becaufe they are free-born Englifhmen, is infulting 

with the moft cruel mockery! Experience has now difcredite 
the pofition, that the civil power is in all cafes equal to the fu 
port of Jaw. IF by the civil power is meant merely a band 
conftables with their official ftaves in their hands; if they ay 
armed, they become a military force, as effectually as a compan 
of foldiers became peace officers, whom an honeft vigilant coun 
try juftice, who ought to have been a London magiftrate, i 
faid to have very feafonably converted into that character, } 
fwearing them all in as-conftables. In fhort, if Englith liber 
is to tie up our hands againft Englifh infurgents, let the eme 

gency be what it may; and if we are to pay for defendeny 
whom we are not to call out to defend us on extremities of thi 
kind, the fooner fuch a conftitution is corrected the better, | 

We fhall conclude this Article with fome very pertines 
queftions ftated by Mr. H. If the objeéts to which they reff 
continue to be difregarded, the country is in more danger fron 
vipers at home, than from any enemies abroad. 

« And whence arife thefe calamities ? We may add to the caofes! 
have mentioned, the intemperate purfuit of pleafure, and the impiet 
and irreligion of the times. Much intemperance, and much inrrey 
gion, are found in all countries; but the people in the moft civilixg 
parts of Europe being more awed by police, do not fo often comm 
fuch monftrous enormities. Tey are in a habit of di/cipline: Weu 
as undifciplined, as if we fought the ruin of liberty. If the ci 
magiltrate does not render himfelf refpeétable by the fupport ofh 
own dignity and office, he becomes contemptible, But if thereug 









' want of a proper number of magiffrates, in {ubordinate claffes, cant 


bufinefs be done? If any of them are guilty of connivance at 
fupport of houfes, in different parts of thefe vaft cities, which are 
ordinary rendezvous of thieves: if the moft infamous and abandow 
among the children of men are rendered fuch, in part, by t€ 
knowing where they may live and carry on their traflick : if thier 
know how they fhall be treated if they are taken, and that only ab 
one in thirteen, who may have forfeited their lives to the laws, 4 
really put to death: if things are fo, ought we to be furprized atu 
thing we fee? Let us reduce the enquiry to a few fimple queftionp 
and if we can eftablifh the faéts, we may obtain juitice on 
felves. 

‘ 1. Are there not, in feveral parts of thefe vatt cities, hom 
which are calculated for the accommodation, protection, and ele 
of the moft abandoned part of the community, even perfons knowl 
live by thievery ? | 
é 2,3 
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¢ , Are not profecutions againft the keepers of fuch houfes gene- 
rally terminated by the impofition of fines, of fuch a trifling nature, 
they by no means remove the evil? ; 

‘>, Are not licences, for felling liquors, often continued to per- 
fons of this ftamp, who keep alehoufes, after the difcovery of the moft 
infamous practices ; as if fuch houfes were effential to the intereit of 

ftate ? 
x 4. Are not many perfons, profeffedly employed in detecting vil- 
jany, often found acting as if their maintenance depended on the fup- 
ort of thievery f 

‘>, Where men of bold and daring fpirits have no vifible means of 

fupport, is not a conitant attention to their bebaviour neceflary to our 
afety ! 
' ‘ 6. If we drive a robber from his ftrong hold, and encreafe his dif- 
ficulties how to conceal himfelf from juftice, will he not the fooner 
e, if learn, that it is his interelt to aét honeftly? The more flernly the 
brow of the law frowns upon the diffolate, will they no: be the more 
he intimidated in their purfuits ? 

‘>, Ought not magiltrates, and perfons of property, to intereft 
dent themfelves in procuring employment for thofe who are moft fubject to 
~~ be enthralled in vice, and evil practices againft their neighbour, that 
th they may turn to ufeful induftry ? 

L We fincerely wifh this worthy gentleman long life to exer- 
nels cife his laudable paffion as a public monitor, to point out the 
tele errors of our domettic policy. We owe him fincere thanks for 
roe ll his vigilant labours, though /ome of his propofed regulations 


may be found too arduous to be carried into execution. N. 
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lie Very fhort account of the firft volume, with a general 
i =60f-\ character of this work, is to be feen in our Review for 


He Nov. 1778, p. 396. Great part of this additional volume con- 


now in ruins; together with relations of their hiftory, and of 
memorable occurrences connected with them. Wark Cattle, 
Ford Caftle, Norham Caftle, Twizel Caftle, Lindisfarn Cattle 
and Abbey, Caftles of Bamborough, Dunftanborough, Aln- 
wick, Warkworth, Mitford, Bothall, Widdrington, Ogle, &c. 
as alfo the abbies of Huln, Alnwick, Brinkburn, Newminfter, 
Tynemouth, &c. Some few of thefe caftles are yet maintained 
in good order and repair, particularly that of Alnwick, the 
noble feat of the Duke of Northumberland. 

Annexed to the account which we here find of the town of 
Berwick, is a paper from the manufcripts of Mr. Gale, con- 
taining * Conjectures on the Rife of Burroughs,’ from which we 
E 3 may 








fifts of defcriptions of ancient caftles and abbeys, moft of them 
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may extract a few lines: ‘ I cannot perceive, fays the Authoy 
that the name Burrough, or Burgh, was inftituted to denote any 
kind of eminence in the place fo called, beyond others, fo as 
mean a fort or caftle, &c. and that it fignifies no more thy 
houfe, houfes, or a town, a fettlement where one or more fanj- 
lies dwelt. Burrough was the habitation, and bour was the in, 
habitant ; hence neighbour, i. e. a nigh bour, or one that live 
in a burrough not far off.’ We appropriate the name, hk 
fays, * to the under-ground lodgings of animals, as to the hola 
of foxes, rabbits, &c. from whence I infer, that when it wa 
firft applied to human habitations, it fignified the very fame 
and confequently that the inhabitants of this land, when th 
name was given, dwelt chiefly under-ground, and lived not ij 
houfes raifed from the ground, but in holes dug in it ; which 
fenfe of the word feems ftill to obtain as to the dead, though it 
has loft its native idea as to the living; for hence we may call 
putting a body into a hole under ground, to bury or burrough tt, 
a barrow or burrough being a place dug for that purpofe.—Quf 





original burroughs, in the primitive fimplicity, were but as fj 
many human warrens, confifting of a fet of under-grounij 


caverns.’ 


This Writer adds many confiderations to fupport his ingeni- 
ous conjecture ; but when he fays farther, ¢ It is not unlikely 


that the vaft and various caverns under ground, fuch as thofe off 
tR@ Peak, &c. may not be all the works of nature, but in great 


ure the effects of under-ground architeéture,’ here we ap- 
gee he tranfgrefles the bounds of probability. * As the 
ook, it is added, like the palaces of fome old giants, fo they 


might be the Windfors and Hamptou Courts of thofe times, when} 
under-ground lodgings were in fafhion.’ This is quite romantic! | 


Mr. Hutchinfon is rather long in his detail of ecclefiaftical 
hiftory, particularly in his account of Holy-ifland, or Lindif 
farn, and of the feveral Bifhops, in their order. He dwells 
much on the miracles of St. Cuthbert, during his life and after 


his death. He fometimes offers a hint of their being legent- 


ary tales; but in general he recounts the idle ftories as if he 


gave them credit, and imagined they were to be regarded with 
religious reverence. 


Alnwick Caftle, and the family of the Percys, is a fubjet 
on which our Author defcants through many pages, not entire- 9 


ly, perhaps, without fome appearance of adulation, efpecially 
when he finifhes the whole, by inferting an oration fpoken a 


Guildhall, Weftminfter, by the Rev. Mr. Bennett, in the yeatf 


1776, on placing the picture of Earl Percy in the council. 
chamber. 

Soon after a particular defcription of the fine feat of Seaton 
Delaval, and other places belonging tothe family of that name, 
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we are brought to A/Zonk’s ftone, the remairs of an old crols, 
which Mr. Hutchinfon conje€tures, and probably with juttice, 
is no more than an ancient boundary mark, but others think 
differently. The following extraordinary ftory concerning tt 
js related by Mr. Grofe, and here tranfcribed by our Author : 
‘ A monk of this monaftery (i. e. near Tynemouth) ftrolling 
abroad, came to the houfe of Mr. Delaval, an anceftor of the 
ancient family of that name, who was then abfent on a hunting 
party, but was expected back to dinner. Among the many 
difhes preparing in the kitchen, was a pig, ordered purpotely 
for Mr. Delaval’s own eating. This alone fuiting the liquorith 
palate of the monk, and though admonifhed, and informed for 
whom it was intended, he cut off the head, reckoned by‘epi- 
cures the moft delicious part of the animal, and putting it into 
a bag, made the beft of his way towards the monaflery. Dela- 
val, at his return, being informed of the tranfaction, which he 
looked on as a perfonal infult, and being young and fhery, re- 
mounted his horfe, and fet out in fearch of the offender; when 
overtaking him about a mile eaft of Prefton, he fo belaboured 
him with his ftaff, called a hunting-gad, that he was hardly 
able to crawl to his cell. “Ihe monk dying within a year and a 
day, although, as the ftory goes, the beating was not the caufe 
of his death, his brethren made it a handle to charge Delaval 
with the murder, who, before he could get abfolved, was ob- 
liged to make over to the monaftery, as an expiation of this 
deed, the manor of Elfig, in the neighbourhood of Newcaftle, 
with feveral other valuable eftates ; and by way of amende ho- 
norable, to fet up an obelifk on the fpot whcre he properly cor- 
rected the monk.’ Mr. Grofe thinks the ftory defective, efpes 
cially as it was contrary to rule for a monk to be found alone 
fo far diftant from his monaftery. He fuppofes the perfon might 
be a lay-brother, or fervant of the houfe. * However, he aids, 
it fhews how dangerous it was to injure the meaneft retainer ta 
a religious houfe ; a peril very ludicroufly, though juftly ex- 
prefled, in the old Englifh adage which I have fomewhere met 
with: “* If perchaunce one offende a Freere’s dog, freight clameth 
the whole brotherhood, an herejy, an herefy 1” 

Mr, Hutchinfon, in his amufing defcription of the ruins of 
the abbey and priory at, or near, Tynemouth, adds fome paflages 
from P. Monier’s Hiftory of Painting, touching the original 
ufe of paintings and fculptures in the Chriftian churches, which, 
as far as we can judge, exprefs his own fentiments on the fub- 
ject. In one of thefe paflages it is faid, ¢ Images in the Chriftian 
religion began from the time of Jefus Chrift: the firft that was 
made was by a lady, whereof there is made mention in St. Luke, 
chap, vill. ver. 40.” After which follows an account of a 
brazen image which this fame lady erected in the city of Ces 
E 4 farea, 
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farea, the miracles it performed, &c. &c. Fyom the manner of 
exprefiion in the above quotation, it might be tho@ght that St, 
Luke had told us of fome image which had been formed in ho- 
nour of his Divine Mafter; but as the keeneft penetration cans 
not poflibly perceive the fmalleft refemblance to any fuch thing 
in the place alluded to, we wil! fuppofe that the word whereof 
refers to the Jady. However, if Mr. Hutchinfon is a Proteftant 
writer, we could have wifhed that he had added fome reflections 
to have guarded his readers from being mifled by thefe old tales 
of images, paintings, miracles, &c. of which the Roman Ca- 
tholics are fond, and which they often apply to very ill purs 
ofes. 
' Our Author appears to have vifited thefe ancient places, efpe- 
cially thofe of the religious kind, whofe ftate and hiftory he fo 
particularly defcribes, with much feeling and fenfibility. In 
his account of Ainwick abbey, * a fweet, though deep retire- 
ment, he fays, on the banks of the Aln,’ it is added, * Solemn 
fituations like this, and the ruins of religious houfes, always 
affect my mind with a degree of languifhment. Such a feclu- 


fion, fuch a retirement, would have filled my wifh. The life | 


of the ecclefiaftic is moft defirable, and feems caiculated to be 


the happieft. No natural tendency to indolence and eafe prompts’ | 
this determination ; but the ferenity of a churchman’s life, une | 
der the entire preclufion of all worldly concerns, affords that | 


tranquillity of mind, fo neceffary to contemplation and ftudy, 
to philofophic refearches, and divine meditation.— Without the 
poifon of ambition, fome minds can enjoy a mediocrity with 
content ;—without an impertinent wifh to intermeddle with 
public affairs, fome men can fit within the little manfion, bu- 
fied only in pious duties and contemplations ; and amidft do- 
meftic peace, living each day, in gratitude for the enjoyment of 
the rural beauties of fome fylvan fcene, the plain, the mead, 
the grotto, and the ftream.—Call it luxury ; but the bufy world 
inceflantly rolls the heavy wheels of care too near my threfhold, 
~—I am frequently induced to adopt Horace’s defcription : 

“* Agricolam laudat juris lezumque peritus, 

Sub galli cantum, confultor ubi oftia pulfat.” 

We fhall not ftay to make any refleCtions on this Writer’s 
reveries, or enquire how far his fentiments may be juft; but 
proceed to obferve, that the account of the town of Newcaftle 
employs upwards of fixty pages towards the end of the volume, 
which is finifhed by fame remarks to fhew, in a colle&ted and 
clear point of view, the importance of Northumberland—toge- 
ther with an account of fome ancient cuftoms which prevail in 
this county, with {uitable conjectures, &c. 

We fhall conclude the article by adding, that fome additional 
fheets are delivered with the fecond volume, to be bound up 


with 
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with the firft; in which the Author acknowledges the affiftance 
he has received -ih this compilation ; and gives the ftate of the 
churches under the Archdeaconry of Northumberland, and in 
Hexham peculiar jurifdiction, with the fuccefion of incum- 


bents. H. ; 


— 


Art. XIV. Dei/m not confiftent with the Religion of Reafon and Nature. 
By Capel Berrow, A.M. 4to. 48. Dodiley. 1780. 





HIS work, we verily believe, was written with an ho- 

neft intention to ferve the caufe of Chriftianity. But 
while charity is ready to give the defign every praife it merits, 
impartial juftice hath no praife to beftow on its execution. 

Mr. Capel Berrow addreffeth this performance to a friend, 
¢ who, in his wonted zeal for the caufe of Deifm, had put into 
our Author’s hands a treatife, entitled, Dei/m fairly ftated and 
fully vindicated.’ The refult of his obfervations on this deiftical 
tract is now prefented to the public. According to Mr. Ber- 
row’s own idea of the importance and merit of his work, his 
¢ Remarks afford anfwers to a fuppofed non-neceffity, and in con- 
fequence the incredibility of a revealed religion.’ * To the au- 
thenticity, therefore (fays our Author), and, of courfe, the au- 
thority of that repofitory of the gofpel difpenfation, the facred 
pages, I will, in order to avoid trefpaffing upon your time and 
patience, take upon me to fhew how incompatible the Deift’s 
principles are with the boafted defign of Deifm, as ftated by its 
formidable patron and defender, compared with that promifed 
plan of redemption, a future univerfal reffitution.’ 

The mott judicious remark (though it is a very old and com- 
mon one) in this performance, is the following: ¢ It does not 
appear that life and immortality were ever clearly brought to 

edictt but by the gofpel: no, not by the all-penetrating Socra- 
tes, or even the divine Plato himfelf. The nature and terms, 
however, of the redemption, the perfon by whom it was to be 
effected, and by whom the world is at laft to be judged, were 
circumitances of information in their nature not capable of be-~ 
ing derived to men, but through the channel of revelation. 

* But if Socrates was confirmed in the belief of fome of thefe 
truths, yet could he make them equally apparent to others? 
Could he publith them to the world with that degree of confie 
dence and AuTHoruitTy as did our Saviour, who, by a feries of 
miracles, prophecies, and an unfpotted conduét in life, gave fuf- 
ficient evidence to the impartial, of a commiffion derived from 
Heaven, to declare, confirm, and eftablifh then ? 

The fuperior advantage which the Chriftian inftitution hath 
over Deifm, chiefly confifts in the authoritative fanétion which 
eftablithes and fupports its doctrines and preccpts, What is 

| called 
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called the law of nature, is vague and indeterminate in mas 
points of duty, becaufe by it each man is allowed to be a fuf- 
ficient judge of its dictates; and in general, men will judge 
chiefly according to inclination and habit. It is not only defec- 
tive,ig refpect to the clear difcovery of duty, but it wants power 
to inforce, and motives to recommend it. “The divine law is 
pofitive and unequivocal in its declarations. Its duties cannot 
be evaded by the cafuiftry of a corrupt heart. “They muf be 
obeyed ; for they are enforced by an authority that cannot be 
flighted with impunity, Will the Deift fay, that the law by 
which he profefles to be governed hath any fanction equal to 
that which enforces the Chriftian law? Will he not candidly 
confefs, that with refpeét to the clear and precife delineation 
of moral and religious duty, the latter hath greatly the advan- 
tage of the former? Is it not for the intereft of mankind that 
2 revealed law fhould be eftablifhed; that the line of duty 


fhould be marked out for every man, and that all to whom it | 
is communicated may feel their prefent and future intereft in it | 


fo ftrongly as to be habitually aware of the confequence of vio- 


a it? 

e give Mr. Berrow (we have faid) ample credit for the 
goounefs of his intentions! Here our praife unfortunately muft 
ceafe! His performance is diffufe, tedious, and uninterefting. 
It wants force ; it wants argument ; it wants perfpicuity. It is 
dry without reafoning, and folemn without dignity. When the 
Author cannot anfwer, he declaims ; and where he would be 
fpirited, he is pert. 


In a word, as the book to which he replies yielded but a | 


feeble fuccour to a bad caufe, fo his own will add little credit 
or fuppert to a good one: and as the former hath been long 
fince forgotten, the latter will not long be remembered. 





Art. XV. Mifcellanecus Obfervations on fome Points of the Contro- 
verfy between the Materialits and their Opponents. Svo. 2s. 6d, 
Payne. 17380. 


HIS curious controverfy, at the head of which ftands the 

very diftinguifhed. name of Dr. Prieftley, hath brought 
forward to the notice of the Public, the metaphyfical talents of 
many fhrewd and ingenious fpeculatifts; while at the fame 
time (and what elfe could be expected?) it hath generated a 
fwarm of idle and flimfy difputants, whofe light and feeble 
powers, which fitted them tolerably well for the furface of po- 
pular declamation, totally forfook them when, in a moment of 
vain confidence, ‘thefe fuperficial beings dared to plunge into 
the depth of metaphyfical argument. We recollect the names 
of feveral of thefe adventurers, whole piecipitance was the effect 
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ef their blindnefs. We have reviewed the writings of feveral, 
who, without even a knowledge of the common elements of the 
{ubject, have had the temerity to undertake a difcuflion of its 
abftrufer points !—But they reft in peace; and the world hath 
forgotten where they flcep. 

Among thofe whofe learning, judgment, and ingenuity have 
added grace to a controverfy that, in itfelf, hath litte of that 
quality to recommend it, we here meet with an Author who is 
entitled toa very diftinguifhed poft. His obfervations are in ge- 
neral profound, without obfcurity; and free, without {ceptiviim. 
His language is manly and perfpicuous; and in feveral places 

animated and elegant. 

‘ It was far (fays the Author) from my intention to deliver 
a connected feries of arguments, or to give any thing like a ge- 
neral view of the controverfy ; this having been done by other 
and abler hands.’ His object is to offer mifcellaneous obferva- 
tions on the capital points in debate between the Materialifts 
and Spiritualifts, and to remove thofe prejudices which have 
arifen in the minds of fuperficial inquirers againft the moral 
tendency of Dr. Hartley’s fyftem ; or, in other words, ‘ the ab- 
folute mechanifm of the human frame, and all its faculties and 
affections.’ * An unprejudiced inquirer (fays he) will recollect, 
that the moral qualities of man are eftimated not from their 
fuppofed origin, but from their known effecis; which effects are 
the fame, whether we attribute the qualities producing them to 
corporeal organization ; to the ufe or abufe of free-will ; or to 
any other caufe.’ 

Whatever our fentiments may be refpecting the doétrine of 
materialifm, we are perfectly of the opinion of our Author, that 
it is illiberal to charge it with ¢ confequences pregnant with 
danger to religion and morality.” Thefe con{equences are often 
nothing more than the chimeras of fancy ; and fometimes they 
are fabricated by art and coloured by pafion, in order to fupply 
the want of argument, and make horror take the place of con- 
viction. 

Our Author obferves, that * the confequences of materialifm, 
at leaft that fpecies of it which reafonable people contend for, 
are of a very innocent, and, in fome cafes, of a very falutary 
nature, and accordingly ftand recommended in the writings of 
many learned and pious men.’ He pays his particular reipeGs 
to the Bifhop of Carlifle, Archdeacon Blackburne, Dr. Pricit- 
Jey, and the anonymous author of the * Slight Sketch of tne 
Controverfy,” for their vindication of the doctrine from the re- 
proach of infidelity ; and concludes with them, that it is the 
Gofpel alone that infpires us with juit and contifent hopes of 
smmortality. . 
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Impartiality, neverthelefs, obliges us to remark, that however 
well thefe gentlemen may have fucceeded in their attempts to 
yefcue materialifm from the invidious charges which fome of its 
adverfaries have, in their folly or fpite, alleged againft it, yet 
we much doubt whether the old mode of treating the doctrine 
of a future ftate, firft as a principle founded on natural religion, 
and afterwards as an article of faith more clearly illuftrated and 
confirmed by divine revelation, was not the fafeft and moft ufeful 
method of reprefenting this important fubject. ‘* A Chriffian 
(it hath been faid) ftands in no need of what are called rational 
arouments to eftablifh his belief of it.” We grant, he may 
not ; though every acceffional evidence of fo momentous a doc- 
trine is highly grateful to the mind of one who wifhes it to be 
true. But when we fpeak of the uTiLity of thofe xatural 
and moral evidences of a future ftate, which the writers above 
mentioned have rejected as infufficient proofs, we had our 
eye on thofe gentlemen who prefer rea/an to revelation, and con- 
fequently would find no refource in the Jatter, if they were 
abandoned by the former, in their inquiries about futurity. 
We fhould be forry to fee the Deift, whofe reafon had taught 
him to believe in a future ftate of rewards and punifhments, 
robbed of a conviction fo beneficial to al] the purpofes of moral 
and civil life. Natural religion is his Gop: and if that be 
taken away, what hath he more? Dr. Priefiley will fay—** Re- 
vealed religion is at hand, to make ample recompenfe for the 
Jofs.”,— True, but Dr. Priefiley knows what we mean. 
This kind of reafoning may indeed be thought to favour more 
of policy than of truth. But is it not a ftrong prefumption in 
favour of the natural evidences of a future ftate, that they are 
all confirmed by Revelation? ** Nature ({ays the religious Deift) 
convinces me of this great truth.” ¢* But (fays Dr. Prieftley) 
you are convinced of it on infufficient evidence.” ‘* But is the 
thing itfelf true?” ** Yes,”——** Then (replies the Deift) Na- 
ture doth not deceive me.” 

The fecond fection of the work before us enters very deeply 
into the fubject of materialifm: but it is treated fo accurately, 
that it foon becomes eafy to the attentive Reader. His obfer- 
vations on ab/irac? and general ideas are correct, though not 
new. He is not fufficiently explicit in what he advances con- 
cerning the commen fenfory. ‘© We may affirm (fays he), that to 
the fimpleit cafe of fenfation a certain condition or modification 
of the fenfory is neceffary.” This pofition is too vague and in- 
decifive. * A certain condition and modification of the fenfory,’ 
or the brain, is a previous requifite to fenfation, and confequently 
of all ideas fimple and complex. But fenfation, as an effec? of 
certain objects acting on the different organs of the human 
frame, feems to induce fome change on thofe parts of the brain 
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which are immediately appropriated to their perception. This 
anpears from the origin of the nerves, and from their progrefs, 
as far as it can be traced, through the brain ;—from the effects 
of blows ; of compreffion from extravafated fluids; of different 
difeafes, &c. &c. each of which may, and often does, injure one 
faculty, while the other is left unhurt. It is needlefs to pro- 
duce inftances; but on the whole, this general pofition is true, 
and the learned Author will not deny it, that the health of the 
whole mind, and the proper exercife of all its faculties, depend 
on an uninterrupted freedom of communication between the fe- 
veral parts of the brain ; but that any individual function, or the 
exercife of any one faculty only, requires that portion of the 
brain to be free that is peculiarly adapted to it by the Author of 
our frame, together with the free ufe of thofe nerves that are ex- 
ternal to the brain, and which are effential to the communica- 
tion of impulfions from the objects of fenfe. ° 
In this fection, the Author contefts the pofitions of Dr. Price 
and Mr. Harris with much good fenfe and plaufibility ; and 
though he differs from that truly fagacious Phyfiologift, Barom 
Haller, in many inftances in which his theory is materially con- 
cerned, yet he frequently avails himfelf of that learned phyfi- 
cian’s obfervations, and always fpeaks of him with a refpect due 
to his fingular merit. 
The third fe€tion contains fome fhrewd and ingenious re- 
marks on the properties of matter. He thinks, ‘ the late Mr. 
Baxter hath thrown a very thick cloud on this fubject.’ In his 
idea, the doétrine of the vis enertia, fo earneftly contended for 
by this philofopher, is indefenfible, and involves in it many 
palpable errors and inconfiftencies. He infers from the pheno- 
mena of electricity, magnetifm, chemiftry, anfl above all from 
the fimpleft and commoneft of all appearances, viz. the com- 
munication of motion from a moving body to one at reft, that 
matter is pofleffed of powers incompatible with the fuppofition 
of a vis inertia. His reafonings on this fubject produce the fol- 
lowing conclufions: 1. That where there is ela/ficity, conta is 
not neceflary to the communication of motion. 2. That as we 
know of no bodies poflefling perfec? elafticity, we neither know 
of any perfecily hard and inelaftic. 3. ‘hat (as the denfeft bo« 
dies are pervaded by the matter of electricity and by heat; and 
as, by abftraéting their heat, we can proportionably leflen their 
volume),there is little reafon to imagine, that the particles of 
bodies, even of the clofeft texture, are, properly {peaking, in 
contaé? with each other; and ftill lefs reafon to prefume, that in 
cafes of the moft forcible impulfe, the impelling body even touches 
(ftridtly fo {peaking ) the impelled. The {um ot the whole is, thae 
motion may be communicated without contaét, and without 
any refiftance from a fuppofed vis inertia, which is utterly in- 
conceivable 
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conceivable where contac? is not concerned, and fcarcely cone 
ceivable in any other point of view; confequently, that fome 
different power is neceflary: fuch a power is that of repulfion, 
of the exiftence of which we have unequivocal proof; and 
without its intervention, the communication of motion from 
one body to another hath been efteemed by the wifeft phyfiolo- 
gifts an inexplicable phenomenon. 

In a note referring to this part of the fubjeét, our Author 
takes notice of fome pofitions of the ingenious M. de Luc, 
which are incompatible with his hypothefis. This refpectable 
writer (of whofe works we gave a large and particular account 
in our laft Appendix) attempts to accommodate the difference 
between the Materialifts and Spiritualifts, by f{uppofing that there 
are certain common properties by which matter and {pirit may re- 
ciprocally act on each other. Our Author is not fatisfied with 
this folution of the difficulty, and fays—* If I might prefume to 
exercife the office of a commentator on what M. de Luc hath 
delivered, I fhould explain his principles on this footing ; that 
matter may be refined to fuch a degree as to emulate the fubtilty 
of fpirit; and on the contrary, that fpirit may be condenfed into 
what approaches very nearly to the grofsnefs of matter; and 
that at thefe oppofite extremes of their refpective fcales they 
meet, and aflume the common properties before fpoken of ..——=- 
On this intricate fubject it is hazardous to rifk an opinion. 
The Author recommends a free difcuffion of it: and we think 


‘ the hints thrown out by avery ingenious writer in the Gentleman’s 


Magazine for Marchand April on the properties of matter, well 
deferving attention; though we almoft defpair of feeing any 
thing on a point of fuch exquifite fubtilty and refinement that 
will bring the controverfy to a decifive iflue. 

The laft fection, on the gradations in the works of Nature 
from the different clafles of vegetables to the various fpecies and 
ranks of animals and rational beings, is curious and fenfible. 
The notes at the end of the eflay difcover both learning and 
tafte, and well illuftrate the feveral fubje€ts difcufled in the 
preceding fections. 

On the whole, we have read thefe ¢ Mifcellaneous Obferva- 
tions’ (which appear to have been written by a medical gentle- 
man) with much pleafure: and though we do not in every 
refpect adopt his fentiments, yet we refpect his abilities, and 
applaud his candour. 





— 


Art. XVI. Sele& Tragedies of Euripides. Tranflated from the ori- 
ginal Greek. vo. Os. Boards. Conant. 178c. 


F the twenty tragedies of Euripides, now extant, the pre- 
fent volume contains only four; the Pheniffe, Iphigenia 
in Aulis, The Treades, and Oreftes, It is the Tranflator’s in- 
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tention, as we learn from his fenfible and well-written Preface, 
fhould this attempt meet with encouragement, to tranflate the 
remainder. ‘ If, on the other hand,’ fays he, ‘ it fhould appear 
that I am unequal to the tafk, I can day down my pen without 
feeling any great mortification. In either cafe, I have the fatis- 
faction of reflecting, that I have fpent thofe hours at leaft inno- 
cently, and with pleafure to myfelf, which, at my time of life, 
are generally loft in a circle of folly and diffipation.’ 

Senfible as‘ we are of the difficulty attendant on an under- 
taking fo arduous as the prefent, and defirous as we may be of 
fhewing every indulgence to a Writer who appears to have 
taken up the pen from fuch ingenuous motives; neverthelefs, 
what we owe to the Public, in general, permits us not to be fo 
warm in our approbation of this performance as we could wifh. 
In his dialogue, though the T’ranflator fometimes preferves the 
characteriftic fimplicity and concifenets of his original, yet he 
is too frequently Janguid and profaic; and in the choral parts 
there is an obvious want of animation and vigour, fo eflential to 
Lyric compofition, In jultice to him, however, we muft re- 
mark, that, as far as we have compared it with the original, his 
tranflation is faithful and clofe; except indeed in fome of the 
Odes, in which he has indulged in greater latitude, though not 
in any unwarrantable deviations from the general {cope or ten- 
dency of his original. 

As a fpecimen of this tranflation, we fhall lay before our 
Readers part of the firft fcene of the fifth act of the Troades : 


‘TaLTHYBIUS, HECUBA, CHORUS, 
® 


“TaALTHYBILUS, 

* One fhip alone remains of all the proud 
Theffalian fleet; the reft, great Hecuba, 
For Phthia’s fhores have fteer’d their courfe,~ 
Headed by Pyrrhus, whoin hafte departed =; 
Soon as he heard the factions in his kingdom} 
His grandfire, Peleus, from his throne expell’d, 
And proud Acaftus reigning in his ftead : 
And with him fail’d the poor Andromache, 
Diffolv’d in tears! her country’s haplefs fate 
She mourn’d, and frequently invok'd 
The empty fhade of Hector!—mov’d with her woes, 
I melted into tears, and from ber lips receiv’d 
This laft requeft, which is, that you inter, 
The body of her lov’d Aflyanax, 
Great HeGor’s fon, who perith’d in his fall 
From Hion’s towers! befides, the brazen hhield 
Which his great father on his fheu!ders bore, 
And {pread a terror thro’ the Grecian hoft, 
Mutt never be convey’d to Theffaly 
As a proud trophy, to adorn the nuptials 
Which, with relu€ant heart, Andromache 
Prepares 
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Prepares to celebrate, but as a fepulchre 
For her poor fon, I now to thee prefent. 
In linen garments wrap his lifelets limbs; 
Adorn his head with flow’ry wreaths; and pay 
Due honcurs to his filent fhade.—Alas! 
Abfent his mother is, nor can attend 
Her fon’s funereal rites, compel!’d to follow 
The fteps of her imperious lord! 
Do thou adorn the body; we, meanwhile, - 
Will form the grave, and, in the cryftal ttream 
Of fair Scamander, wath the clotted blood, 
And bathe his limbs.—And now | hafte 
My promife to fulfil. 
‘HECUB A. 

© Oh! far remove the variegated fhield 
Which my dear Heétor bore !—a fpeétacle 
Difpleafing to my fight!—Oh Greece! more fam’d 
For timid counfels than for valiant deeds, 
This tender child, alas! has Feux a facrifice 
To gratify thy favage cruelty ! 
And fear, left he might live one day to raife _ 
Thefe ruin’d walls to all their former {plendor ! 
Not Heétor’s felf, tho’ great his fame in arms, 
Tho’ aided by a numerous hoft of friends, 
From diftant regions could preferve his country, 
But bravely fell, and with him Troy expir’d! 
The Trojans captive, and the town in flames! 
Amid the joy which vi€tory infpires, 
Can this poor infant fill your fouls with terror? My 
How mean and pufillanimous that fear !— 
Aftyanax, my deareft child! how hard, 
How cruel was thy deftiny !—fo foon t 
To feek the fhades of death !—had heaven thy life 5 
Prolong’d to fome more diftant period, hadft thou dy’d f 
In fighting for thy country, and poffefs’d 
Of the imperial fceptre; and bequeath’d | 
Thy kingdom to thy children, the bleft fruic q 
Of fome aufpicious marriage, then I fhould [ 
Pronounce thee happy, if that name belongs 
To one who but poffeffes earthly bleffings, 
And in their nature of no long duration. 
But thou, alas! born for the tafk of empire, 
Haft fcarcely enter’d on the ftage of life 
Ere thou art dead !—that beauteous face, alas! 
Thy mother’s fond delight—how torn—how mangled, 
In falling from the heaven- built walls of Troy ! 
Oh tender hands! fweet moath! eyes clos’d in death! 
The very image of thy godlike father! — 
Dear infant, you deceiv’d me when you held 
My garment, and addrefs’d me in thefe words: 
My mother, at thy funeral i’!] attend 
With pious care, and offer on thy grave, 
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My trefles, and with mournful obfequies 
Thy dear —s fhade appeafe, Alas! 
This melancholy duty I muft pay 

To thee, not thou to me!—worn down with years, oe 
A flave—an exile—harder yet,—depriv'd 

Of all my children!—this, alas! the fruit 

Of ileeplefs nights, and kiffes oft imprefs’d 

On thofe fweet lips, with all a mother’s fondnefs ! 

This verfe upon thy tomb I mutt infcribe: 

Aftyanax lies here, who fell 

A victim to the fears of Greece! 

Mott glorious this elogium for that nation! 

Thy father’s {ceptre thou doft not inherit, © 

Nor his extended realms, but yet this fhield 

Will ferve thee for a fepulchre—Oh, faithful thield! 

Of all the great poffeflions of my Heéttor, 

Thou art moft valu’d—but, alas! the hero 

Which once fuftain’d thee, is no more— , 
How pleafing to my eyes, didft thou appear? 7 
How did I fondly. gaze upon the figures, 
Which the engraver’s hand defcrib’d around 

Thy margin, when the godlike Hector 
Return’d victorious from his flaughter’d foes, 

And from his temples wip’d the {weat and blood ? “—. 
Thou yet art dear—thus kindly to fuftain 

The body of this helplefs infant, let us pay 

The laft fad honours to his empty fhade. 

Since heaven rewards not virtue with fuccefs, 

Weak is that man, who with prefumptuous pride 

Fancies his happinefs fecure, and gives 

His mind to infolence of joy ; 

The gifts of fortune, never at a ftand, 

Shift here and there, perplexing human wifdom.’ Ct wih. 
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Art. 17. A Letter to Lieutenant General Burgoyne, occafioned | 
by a fecond Edition of his State of the Expedition from Canadae : 
8vo, 18. Kearfly. 1780. | : 


FE Author profeffes that the firft irpreffion of General Bur- . 
goyne’s State of the Expedition *, &c. had efcaped his atten- j 


tion, but that the appearance of an advertifement announcing a 
Second edition, yaifed his curiofity; and the perufal of it, he gives us 
to underftand, * has provoked his indignation, at the fame time that » 
it has produced his contempt.’ 

The Author’s great purpofe, in this Letter, is to defend Lord G. 
Germaine, and Government in general, from the charges brought 





* See Review for March 1780, Pp. 247- f 
Rev, Jan, 1781. E zgainf 
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apainft them, in the Prefatory Speech *, which ftands as an Intrody| 
tion to The State, &c. ; 

In the profecution of this defign, the Letter-writer attacks the G) 
neral with great feverity. Sir William Howe likewife comes in fy 
a fhare of our Author’s keen animadverfions ; and the pamphlet coy, 
cludes with the following paragraph : 

‘ Harth as thefe obfervations may to you appear, they are fuchy 
have occurred, on the Prefatory Speech, to a mind unbiaffed }y 
party, and uninfluenced by power. hey will, I am almott pe. 
fuaded, have little weight with an underftanding like yours: but} 
they fhall ferve to convince the candid and impartial, that to th 
misfortune of having loft an army, you have added the crime of yi, 
ful and unjuft accufation; the purpofe of this Writer will not been) 
tirely unaccomplifhed. His mind will, in all events, receive af.) 
cret fatisfation, in having attempted to defend innocence from th! 
imputation of guilt, and in having affixed to guilt the infamy it d) 
ferves.’ 


de. ii na 2 _—_— 


MiIiscELLANEOUS. 


Art. 18. Female Reftoration, by a moral and phyfical Vindicatia\ 
of Female Talents : In Oppofition to all dogmatical Affertions rela 
tive to the Difparity in the Sexes, Dedicated to her Majefty ; andj 
humbly addrefied to the Ladies of Great Britain and Ireland. Byf 
a Lady. 4to. 3s. fewed. Macgowan, 17980. | 
Whether this performance was ferioufly written in ‘ vindication of) 

female talents,’ or ludicroufly with a view to expofe them, we pre’ 
tend not to determine, If the former was its objeét, the execution is’ 
fo imperfeét and injudicious, that it will add little credit to the cauk! 
it undertakes to vindicate; if the latter, the ridicule is fo obfcur, 
and fo feeble, that the Ladies have very little mifchief to apprehend) 
from it. 

The Author, or Authorefs (as the Writer ftyles herfelf), inform) 
‘the Ladies of Great Britain and Ireland,’ that the hath ‘ ruthe 
forth the champion of their caufe, without fubfidies, without fac! 
cours, and with fcarce a troop of well-muftered ideas hath taken th 
field.’ This literary amazon, who hath dared to take the field by’ 
herfelf, and is determined to fight her way through the thickeft phe 
lanx of the other fex, without waiting till her troops are muftered to) 
fupport her, takes care to inform us, that fhe is quite in earneft, and) 
that nothing is farther from her thoughts than to ‘ turn the women) 
into ridicule, and make them appear more contemptible than ever) 
A ferious addrefs to reafon and good fenfe, a thorough difquifition of) 
the fource and progrefs of that empire the men have affumed over us) 
and the caufe of our prefent fate of iubjeétion, with moral and phy- 
fical reafons to prove our natural equality with the men in ¢vty 
thing, are what compofe the fubltance of the following theets.’—Thi) 
is verily an arduous undertaking, and requires great fkill as well #/ 
great courage; and at no rate can be accomplithed without a Jar) 
troop of well-mufiered ideas. : 

If the Writer’s profeffions be fincere, this performance is defigned 
to prove, not only the equality of the women to the men in every thing;} 
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bat even their /wferiority in moft things, This is turning the tables 


on proud man with a witnefs! One objection to this female hypo- 


thefis, arifiing from the fubfequent creation of the woman, is thus 
commodioufly anfwered, ‘ It was God’s will, and he hath not thought 
proper to give us any reafon for it.’—Farther—* if it be added, that 
Eve was not only created after Adam, but was formed out of one of 
his ribs: agreed: but Adam was made of clay: is that a reafon that 
clay was more noble than him? After all, this argument can 
only relate to Eve; other women being no wife indebted to their 
pufbands for their creation, and do not pretend to be of a more per- 
fect nature than their children, though they contribute to their produce 
tion in quite a different mapener from Adam with re/pe@ to Eve.’ Are 
we told in jeit or earneft, that children do not {pring from their pa- 
rents fides ? 

If the Writer of this pamphlet be a Lady, as the Title-page and 
Dedication affure us, we are not at all furprifed that fhe fhould give 
the following definition of a perfect man. * A man is perfe& in my 
opinion when he hath every thing that is neceflary to produce and re- 
ceive the effects for which he is deflined: and he is imperfeét when 
he has more or lefs parts. than are neceflary, or fome indifpofition 
which impedes the intent of his creation.’ 

As this Lady profefles to confider her fubje& phyfically as well as 
morally, fhe fagely obférves, that ‘ the Almighty having refolved to 
produce man dependently of each other by the 4e/p of two pérfons, 
he formed two different bodies for that purpofe. Each was perfect in 





its way: and it was neceflary that they fhould be difpofed as we fee 


them, It is therefore without foundation that foe imagine, that the 
women are not fo perfeét as the men, and reprefent shat as a defect 
which is an efential appendage to the fex, without which they could 
not anfwer the intent of their creation. The two fexes are neceffary 
for producing together their likenefs; and what reafon can be given 
for afferting that men are more hoble than the women in what relates 
to children ?? Really the matter is fo clear as to need no illuftration ; 
and the Ladies in is cafe neither afk nor want an apology. 

In the delineation of their moral qualities, this Writer expatiates fo 
much in their praife, that, if we are to pay any credit to profeffion, 
they are here fuppofed to be equal to all the toils and hazards of 
War, to all the intrigues of flate, to the moft laboured inveftigations 
of fcience, to the moft exalted flights of genius, in a word, to all 
that ever did or ever can give luftre, authority and greatnefs to man, 
as well as gentlenefs, fweetnefs, and all the fofter attractions to 
woman, 

If this performance be ferious, we with it had more argument to 


fupport it; if ironical, we with it had more humour to enliven it. B suck 
° 7 


Art. 19. An Account of the Statues, Piftures, and Temples in 
Greece; tranflated from the Greek of Paofanias. By Uvedale 
Price, Efq; 8vo. 45. fewed. Evans, 1780. 

The Tranflator’s 4dvertifement will beit explain the nature of this 
performance: * The contents of thefe fheets being a faithful tran- 
{cript of all that is to be found in Paufanias, in relation to the 
temples, ftatues, and paintings remaining in Greece when he tia- 
Velled over all its ftates, about the 177th year of the Chriftian ara, 
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in order to defcribe them, it may reafonably be prefumed, that ag 
accurate bill of fare of fo fumptuous an entertainment, with a parti. 
cular defcription of the nobleft and mott elegant parts of it, will meet 
with a favourable reception.’ 

With refpect to the work itfelf, valuable as it is, on fome accounts, 


to the {cholar and the antiquary, it is a dry, uninterefting catalogue, 


drawn up with no more tafte than might be expected from a common 

appraifer,—and, confequently, can furnifh, to the mere Englih 

Reader, little inftru€tion, or amufement. ~f{-t 

Art. 20. An éafy Introdu€tion to the Knowledge of Nature, and 

_ reading the Holy Scriptures. Adapted to the Capacities of Children, 
8vo. 38. fewed. Dodfley, &c. 1780, 


We rejoice in every opportunity of paying our refpects to the La. | 


dies ; and indeed literature has, of late, been much indebted to them, 


By the Dedication to Lady Charlotte Finch (which is fenfiole, mos [| 
deft, and polite} we find, that this is the production of a female pen; | 


and in our opinion it does great honour to the Author *. 

In the Preface, page 11, fhe fays, * I cannot pafs over this oppor- 
tunity of mentioning a very ufeful publication, entitled, Le/ons for 
Children from tava to three or four Years old, written by Mrs. Barbauld, 
which I think are the beft adapted for the purpofe of teaching them 
to read, of any I ever met with, being wrote in a ftyle of familiar 
converfation, and free from all formality. I have endeavoured to 
adopt a fimilar mode of expreffion, and to build upon the ground. 
work which the ingenious author has laid for the education of chil- 
dren. 


Our Author farther adds, * Perhaps it will be thought, that I have | 
deviated from my plan of fimplicity and eafe in the latter part of | 
this work, but I have here taken for my guide the Archbifhop of | 


Cambray’s inflructions for the education of a daughter, and, indeed, 
copied him in fome places, refpecting the diftinétion between the 


foul and the body.’ Upon the whole, we think the Author enti:led © 


to the thanks of all parents, and would advife every mother to put 


this pleafing performance into the hands of her children, for the | 


united purpofes of rational amufement and ufeful inftruétion. 
*," Page 146, liner, for South read North, 
Art. 21. Memoirs of the Marfoal Duke of Berwick. Written 


by himfelf. With a fummary Continuation from the Year 1716,, | 
to his Death in 1734. ‘To this Work is prefixed, a Sketch of an, § 


Hiftorical Panegyric of the Marfhal, by the Prefident Montefquieu; 
and Explanatory Notes, and original Letters relative to the Cam- 
paign in Flanders, in 1708, are jubjoined. Tranflated from the 
French. 8vo, 2 Vols, 12s, Cadell. 1779. 

The ample account we gave of the original publication of thefe 


* Memoirs }, leaves very little to be added on their appearance in an 


Englith drefs ; excepting to remark their having remained for an 
unufual number of years in bad hands, until their contents became 
too ftale for any hiftorical purpofe, but that of uniting with fome 
late publications evidently managed to difcredit the Revolution, and 





* Mrs. Trimmer, of Brentford. 
t See Kev, Vol. LIX, p. 481. 
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to defame the characters of King William III. and the principal 
aftors in that happy eveat. At Rome, they carry on profitable ma- 
nufactures Of relics and antiques ; and fecret anecdotes purporting to 
be derived from the cabinets of the natural and interefted enemies of 
ourcountry and conftitution, conveyed to us from time to tune, through 
gueftionable hands,—are not now to put us out of conceit with the 
Qecritied provided for us by our forefathers againit the imminent 
evils that then hung over their heads; nor to put us into conceit with 
the principles of thofe whofe gloomy tyranny we fo happily efcaped. 
Peace be to their memories on both fides; we are fatisfied: every 
generation finds political evils enough to engage their attention, 
without recurring acentury back; and out of the frying pan inte 
the fire, has ever been deemed a fatal leap. 

In anote to the Advertifement, we are informed that ‘* the original 
Editor of thefe Memoirs is faid to be Mr Heoke, a Doétor of the 
Sorbonne, and fon of the gentleman of that name who wrote the 
Roman Hiftory :”’ and as Mr. Macpherfon and Sir John Dalrymple 
have made liberal ufe of Jacobitical authorities in French cabinets ; 
fo the compliment is returned by the Popifh Dodior of the Sorbonne, 
who reflects the authorities of thefe collectors back on fuitable parts 
of the Duke of Berwick’s Memoirs: thus is the old adage illuftrated 
—manus manum fricat. 

The duke of Berwick appears, under his education, and fuitable 
to his attachments, from his own writing, to have been an able ho- 
neft man; without attending tothe colouring of Montefquieu’s pane- 
pgyric: French panegyrics are to be confidered in the fame point of 
view with monumental infcriptions ; which difplay the qualifications 

of their writers with more truth than thofe of the juhse&. 

As the Duke of Berwick paffed the moitt attive part of his life in 

camps, and was frequently called abruptly from fervice in one place 
to engage in another, the chief part of his Memoirs confifts of mili- 
tary details: and as thefe are rather relations of his own particular 
fhare in the refpe€tive campaigns he made, than hiftorics of the mo- 
tives and operations of the wars at large, the Reader will find them 
proportionably defultory and confined in their objets, In the cha- 
racters and opinions interfperfed, candour requires fome allowance 
» for his prejudices of education. When we add, that the tranflation 
‘appears to be faithfully executed, and that it reads free and eafy, we 
Imagine that nothing farther will be required from us, in relation ta 
the Duke of Berwick’s Memoirs. 


N. 
Art. 22. Dire&ions for breeding Game Cocks: With the Me- 


thods of treating them from the I'ime they are hatched, till fit to 
fight. Including Inftructions for the Choice of a Cock and Hens 
to breed from; Place to breed at; and Remarks worthy Obferva- 
tion previous to fighting a Match; Articles for a Cock Match ; 
Key to a Match Bill; Rules and Orders in Cocking, abided by at 
the Cockpit Royal, Weftminiler, &c. with Calculations for betting, 
being the Refult of many Years Experience. 12mo. 15s, Od. 
sacpowan. 1780, 

Little did we expe at this time of day, to have feen a diverfion 
scientifically treated, which is now, for the moit part, confined to the 
loweft of the vulgar, We have, however, the fati:faction to think 
F 3 the 
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Art. 25. The Regal Table: Exhibiting in a concife and acs 
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the prefent attempt will tend very little to revive this brutal enter. 
tainment. ‘Thofe barbarians, who can find amufement in cock. 
fighting, and who wifh to improve their fkill in this {pecies of black. 


guard butchery, will learn nothing from this catchpenny performance: 


the only myfterious part of the bufinefs this cunning adept has con. § 

trived to pafs over in filence—not chuling, we fuppofe, to make § 

others as cunning as himfelf.  . C-6-1 

Art. 23. Lhe New Univerfal Traveller, Containing a full | 
and diftin& Account of all the Empires, Kingdoms and States, jp 
the known World.—By J. Carver, Efq; Author of Travels through 
the Intericr Parts of North America. Folio. 11. 148. Robinfon, 
17°QG.- , 

Compiled, and abridged, from the more voluminous collections of f 
the fame kind; and illuftrated by Maps, and other engravings.—Of 
Captain Carver’s book of American Travels, which appears to have | 
been an original work, an ample account was given in the Sixtieth | 
Volume of our Review: See pages go, and 281. See, likewife, our | 
account of his Treatife on Tcbacco, Rev. vol. Ixi. p. 78. 

Art. 24. 4 Tour from London to Peterfburgh, from thence to 
Mofcow, and Return to London by way of Courland, Poland, Ger. 
many, and Holland, By John Richard. 12mo. 2s. 6d. fewed, | 
Evans. 1780. 

In a feries of forty-one letters, which are written with fome viva. | 
city, this fmall volume gives an amufing account of the places above § 
mentioned, interfperfed with hiflorical anecdotes, &c. if 
curate Manner, the Times of the Commencement and Conclufion 
of every Sovereign’s Reign, from William the Conqueror to his 
prefent Majefty, King George the Third, and the exact Years, 
Months and Days, they feverally reigned: Together with the | 
Year of each Reign in progreflive Order, the Year of the Lord | 
correfponding to the Year of each Reign, and the Number of | 
Years fince the Conqueft. Neceflary in all Colleges, Libraries,” 
and for Members of both Houfes of Parliament, Hiftorians, Pro 
feffors of the Law, and other ftudious and learned Perfons; alfo | 
very proper to be introduced into all Schools and Places of public | 
and private Education. 1z2mo. 1s. Faden. 1780. 
A very long title to a very little book, 

PesTical. 


yiArt. 25. Poems on various Subjects, chiefly facred. By the} 


Jate Mr. Thomas Greene of Ware, Hertfordthire. 12mo. 3s. 64. | 
Harris, in Leadenhall Street. 1780. | 
The Author feems to have been a very good jort of man,, much | 


devoted to Methodillic piety, and Methodiftic poetry: for inftance, 





when fuch preachers fi'l the facred place, 
Who feem quite flrangers to redeeming grace, 
] fit bencath their leGtures funk in grief, 

And pafs the tedious hoor without relief. 

With human excellence their fermons fwell, 

A heathen Socrates could preach as well, 

Cold dry niorality is all their ftore, 

A gocd old Levite wouid have taught us more, 
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Such preachers and fuch fermons do, I doybt, 
But wafte our time, and tire cur patience out.’ 

Strange that moral inftruétion fhould always be cenfidered, by 
thefe people, as qwafte of time! And yet fome noted ones among 
them feem to have ttood much in need of it. 
Art, 26. Verfes occafioned by a Poem entitled, “ The Gray’s- 

Inn Affociation.” 4to. 6d. Flexney. 

In the Review for November, p. 387, we condemned the ‘ Ap- 
prentice’s poem,’—the Gray’s-Jnn Affociation, The verfes now before 
us are ftill worfe, and were, no doubt, written by the Porter, or the 
Frrand Boy.—Melancholy confequences, thefe, among others, of the 


decay of trade! In former days, the fhop-keepers could find their fer- 


vants better employment. 

Art. 27. La Bagateile. On the Ufe and Abufe of Satire ; 
occafioned by the Guildhall Orators, and other (fo called) ‘* Sati- 
rical Poems.” 4to, “6d. Fuller. 1780, 
This beadle of the court of Parnaffus (for fuch is the title which 


the Writer has ufurped) has much over-rated his own powers, in 
thinking himfelf qualified for any office in that court. C £_¢ 
-_ -_ a 


NoveEts,. 


Att. 28. Gilham Farm, or the Hiftory of Melvin and Lucy. 


1zmo. 2 Vols. 5:8. fewed. Noble. 1780. 
This trifing novel, which for the fize of the type, and the extent 


of the fpaces, hath few equals, even in this book-making age, is fa- 


bricated to introduce fome feemingly original accounts of India. 
Allured by the fuccefs of Emily Montague, and the pleafing de(crip- 
tions of Canada in that agreeable novel, the Author hath followed 


_ his original with unequal fteps. The defcriptions are meagre and 


fcanty, with little colouring; and the refleftions vague and trite, 


- without novelty or acutenefs. It contains an oriental vifion, which 
__ is faid to be original, and deferves in fome degree to be exempted 


from the common cenfure to which the reft of the performance is 


.| jullly entitled. It is, however, very inferior to the luxuriant reve- 
_ nies of Hawkefworth, which, if they are not entirely in the oriental 


ute, are in many refpects fuperior to it. This novel alfo contains 
a'defcription of the famine in Bengal ; and the Author endeavours to 
exculpate the Company from the load of infamy that hath been caft 
on them and their fervants, by obferving, that the mott liberal par- 
ticipation of their treafures could have only warded off the fatal 
Cataltrophe for a very fhort time. ——The frory of Melvin and Lucy 
1s highly improbable, and {carcely worth relating ; and the language, 
though on the whole not inelegant, is frequently incorrect. The 








_ poetry (for feveral little pieces in verfe are interfperfed for the 


fake of variety) fcarcely rifes above infipidity. In fhort, this pro- 


duion is too flimfy and uninterefting to merit praife, while the moft 


experienced critic can hardly point out its particular faults. 


“* We cannot blame indeed, but we may fleep.” B--k. 


Att. 29. Sketch of the Times, or the Hiftory of Lord Derville. 
, lzmo. 2 Vols. 5:8, fewed. Bew. 1780. 
If the times are in reality fo bad as they are here reprefented, we 


, fhalt no longer condemn the gloomy pictures drawn by difcontented 
bs Moraliils and {plenetic divines; nor attribute to the dictates of difap- 
F 4 pointment 
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pointment what may have been the effect of obfervation. This, 
famous ftory is well told: but in its vicious tendency every oth 
merit is totally loit. It might have been more tolerable, if the Ayf 
thor had diftributed juftice more impartially. The pride of the pri. 
cipal delinquent is only piqued, and the other actors in the fcene gp 
permitted to indulge their wifhes to the utmoft extent.——But t, 
Author knew for whofe ufe, and for what end he writ: and cop, 
vinced of the wickednefs of the ¢imes, wifely took his meafures 
cordingly. Similis fimili gaudet ! 
PHILOSOPHICAL, &. 
Art. 30. 4 Differtation on Rivers and Tides. Intended to df 
montirate the Effect of Bridges, Cuttings, removing of Shoals anf 
Imbankments; and to inveitigate in particular the Confequenc) 
of fach Works on the River Thames. By Robert Erfkine, Ey) 
gineer, &c. Refpedtfully addrefled and recommended to the Con! 
fideration of the Nobility, Gentry, and Public at large; particu) 
larly the Proprietors of Lands on the Banks of the ‘Thames, kk 
tween Cricklade and Gravefend, with a View to the Amendme:; 
of theéruinous Condition of the Navigation, the putting a Stop 
the intended Lockwork between Staines and London, and th 

Ufurpation of City Power, in imbanking and raifing Paths on ty 

Side of the River. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 1780. 

As Mr. Erfkine appears to underfiand, very perfectly, this in) 
portant fubject ; what he has here offered upon it certainly merits th) 
ferious attention not only of our engineers, but of all who are peu) 
liarly interefied in the navigation of the Thames, 


} 
MATHEMATICS. | 


Art. 31. The Elements of a new Method of Reafoning in Gu 
metry: Applied to the Rettificasion of the Circle. By Thoma 
Taylor. 4to. 2s. 6d. Denis, 1780. 

We honeftly confefs, that we do not underftand the method of ree 
foning here made ufe of, and therefore the Author will, we hope, le 
pleafed to excufe us from giving any opinion whatfoever of hi 
pamphlet, ‘a 

ScHOOL-Boo K. ' 

Art. 32. 4 fhort Sketch of Englifh Grammar ; intended for th) 
Ufe of fuch as ftudy that Language only ; confitting of a few Rule 
abftracted chiefly from Johnfon, Lowth, Ath, &c. by the Obfer 
vance of which a Perfon wholly unacquainted with any other Lary 
guage may learn to fpeak and write Englith; not only intelligiblyy 
but with tolerable Propriety. To which is added, A Table, ey 
hibiting at one View, the declinable Parts of Speech, with thet) 
— By Wells Egeifham, Printer, 12mo. 8d. Keat 
ey. : 

There appears to be nothing, either in the plan or the executioty 


ef this Grammar to entitle it to particular notice: its chief & 
cellence is its cheapnefs. In an Englith grammar, it is an ump) 
donable inaccuracy to fay, in one page, * There is alfo a kind ® 
fubflantives,’ &c. and in the next, ‘ There are alfo a kind of verbs 
&c. Whether the blame belongs to the Printer or to the Author ¥ 
leave Mr. Egelfham to determine, 
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Art. 33. Cafes on Appeals, concerning the Duties on Houfes 
and Windows, Servants, and inhabited Houfes; with the Deter- 
minations of the Commiflioners, and Opinions of all the Judges 
thereon, as alfo an Abftra&t of the Statutes. 8vo. 25. Fielding 
and Walker. 1780. 

The Publither’s advertifement will fufficiently explain the defign and 
ufefulnefs of this collection of Cafes, &c. 

‘In the following Appeals, the Reader will find the cafes ftated 
fully, the determinations of the commiffioners, and the opinions of the 
jodges very clearly and very concifely given; by means of which 
circumftantial refation of the cafes, and perfpicuity of the determi- 
nations and opinions, thefe Appeals will be found of the greateft 
utility to clergymen, gentlemen in the commiflion of the peace, 
tradefmen, farmers, fhopkeepers, and all thofe perfons who refide 
altogether in the country, as they will prevent. them much trouble 
and expence of journeys for advice, refpecting their complaints of 
grievances impofed on them by the commifiioners or furveyors, be 
the fame occafioned by ignorance or defign; as they may, by thele 
precedents, find out their own refpective cafes, and remedy their own 
Injuries, by only confulting this book, without farther application, 
And in order to convince the purchafer that his expectations will be 
readily anfwered, he may be affured, that almoft every poflible cafe 
of difficulty or doubt that may occur refpecting the faid duties, is 
truly fet forth, and fatisfaftorily refolved, by. the above opinions. 
A concife exiraét of the claufes from feveral a&ts of parliament, 
whereon the above cafes, determinations, appeals, and opinions are 
grounded, is prefixed to the refpective fubjects,’ 

Art. 34. The Trial of the Rev. Henry Bate for a Libel *, &c. 

fol. 2s. 6d. Kearfly. 1780. 

This trial was in confequence of the information exhibited againf 
Mr. Bate by the Duke of Richmond. ‘The previous proceedings in 
the Fourt of King’s bench are here alfo given; and the whole is pub- 
lithed from the fhort-hand notes of Mr. Gurney. 

Art. 35. Reports of Cafes upon Appeals and Writs of Error in 
the High Court of Parliament. By Jotiah Brown, Efq; fol. Vols. III. 
andIv. sl. ais. 6d. in boards. Uriel. 

The firft and fecond volumes of Mr. Brown’s Reports were noticed 
in our Review for Auguft 1779 (the 6:ft volume of our Reports) : 
thofe now publifhed in continuation, bring the cafes down to the 
year 1749 Inclufive.—The advertifements inform us, that two volumes 
more are to be expected. 

As this work advances, the caufes grow more interefting ; and as 
moft of them are appeals from courts of equity, they contribute to 
mark out the fyftem of thofe courts, and particularly of the court of 
chancery, which may be faid, about that time, to have expanded 
Into its full extent and importance, 

Art. 36. The Hiftory and Antiquities of the Four Inns of Court. 

8vo. 3s. 6d. Kearfly. 1780. 

_ This is a mere extra&t from Sir William Dugdale’s Origines Judi- 

ciales, prefaced with fome fplenetic obfervations on the difufe of the 
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ancient academical exercifes in the Inns of Court ; to which caufe the 
preface-writer imputes the ‘ great number of ignorant unprincipled 
ympoftors, counfellors at law, who corrupt the morals and difturb 
the peace of fociety in England, Ireland, and the Plantations.’ 
We do not approve of thefe harfh terms. So general an afperfion 
on the members of a liberal profeffion, is moft foul and #//ideral; but 
as this truly polite writer vouchfafes to inform us, that Ze tooisa 
counfellor at law, we can with leis propriety difpute the accuracy of 
his defcription, ——as far, at leaf?, as concerns himfelf. 

But really the caufe is too ilender for the effect. That the old 
habits of mooting or bolting cafes (i. e. of public difputations), might 
make the ftudenc more fubtle and acute, may be admitted, and that 
the neg!cét of this praGtice may (in one fenfe) occafion the ignorance 
here fuppofed; but that the profefiors of the law fhould hence 
become wnprincipled impoflors, is certainly not a very obvious infer- 
ence. 

The fcheme of appointing perfons to fuperintend the education 
of gentlemen intended for the bar (which this Author recommends), 
and of enforcing the regulations of an univerfity in the Inns of Court 
{which indeed he dces not exprefsly recommend, but without which 
the former would be nugatory), has been often canvaffed, Its expe- 
diency, fuppofing it practicable, is extremely doubtful; its pratti- 
cability, fuppofing it were expedient, is ftill more fo. On one 
hand, it would be invelting a fet of men with a power which would 
degenerate into tyranny, and be productive of innumerable intrigues 
and difpuies. ‘Tefts and examinations have often difguited or deter- 
red men of real genius from a profeffion, but dunces never: Gentle 
dulnefs finds a pafsport every where. On the other hand, the idea 
of keeping up any thing like academical difcipline in the heart of 
this opulent and licentious metropolis, is too wild and chimeri- 
cal. Ic is found futiiciently dificult in our two univerfities, though 
at the diflance of fifty or fixty miles from the grand feat of diflipa- 


t on. is bf 
MEDICAL . 


Art. 37. Sy/lematic Elements of the Theory and Praétice of 
Surgery: By John Aitken, Feilow of the College of Surgeons, 
&c. and Lecturer on Chirurgical Anatomy and Pharmaceutic 
Chemilltry in Edinburgh. 8vo. 6s, Boards. Murray. 1779. 
In our 46th Volume | April 1772, pag. 446.] we had occafion to 

fpeak favourably of a volume of Effays on Chirurgical Subje@&s, pub- 

lithed by the Author of the prefent Performance; in which his 
object is to difplay furgery as a diffin@ fcience, in a concife and 
fyitematic manner,—and to facilitate its ftudy, upon a /ideral and 
radical plan.’ He accordingly, in purfuance of this plan, methodi- 
cally arranges thofe difeafes which fall within the province of fur- 
gery, under the twelve following heads :—Tumor, Hernia, Prolad/us, 

Vulnus, Uleus, Ruptura, Luxatio, Fra@ura, Meatuum Objrucio, 

Desormitas, Profluvium, and Mifcellanea, or fuch affections as are 

not reducible to any of the former. Thefe heads are afterwards 

branched out into their refpective fubdivifions, 
Little original matter is to be expected in an elementary work like 
the prefent; which confifts of definitions or defcriptions, accom- 


7 panied 
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panied with the fynonyms and defcriptions of Vogel, Linnzus, Sau- 
vages, Cullen, and others ; together with fhort practical remarks, 
or aphorifms: fo as to conttitute a work proper enough to ferve as a 
texiebook for a ftudent who attends the lectures of a Profeflor of 
Surgery. From the fingular manner, however, in which the ty po- 
graphical part of it is executed, we should not have imagined that it 
was intended for the young eyes of Tyro’s. We, who extract the 
guintefence of other Writers, and fometimes throw in a little of our 
own, make it our monthly practice to condenfe into one page, of 
our largeft type, what the Author, or rather, we hope, his Printer, 
has thought ft to expand into five, or fix, or more ; by means of a 
large type, and margin, two running titles, with a line drawn be- 
tween them, broad ftaring intervals between each fection, and other 
devices. 

Art. 38. 4n Effay on the Gonorrhea, &c. By William Thoma 

Surgeon, &c. 8vo. 18. 6d. Donaldfon, 1780. © 

In this Effay the Author endeavours to fhew that, in general, a 
ponorrheea arifes only from an increafed fecretion from the arethra: 
though an ulceration may fometimes take place, and in time produce 
aconfirmed /ues. After offering fome ftrictures on the more ufual 
practice of purging and exhibiting cooling falts, in all habits and 
cafes indifcriminately, with a view to fubdue the inflammatory fymp- 
toms; or that of applying ftimulating or altringent injections; he 
propofes what will appear to the generality of practitioners a new 
method,—the exhibition of opium, both internally and in inje&tion: 
as being equally efficacious in appeafing the irritation produced by 
the venereal virus, as in the numerous other cafes in which recourie 
is fuccefsfully had to the fedative power of this valuable medicine. 
The Author, however, does not wholly rely on opium, for the cure 
of this difeafe, We fhould not entertain a very favourable opinion 
of his method, if ne did not, in the proper feafon, avail himfelf of 
the well-known and unquettionable /pecific againft the venereal 
virus.——But for the particulars of his pracéice—for this new mode 
does not appear to be founded on mere rvafoning—we muft refer 
thofe concerned to the pamphlet itfelf. 

We with, however, that the Author had been fomewhat more 
explicit with refpeét to the conveniences or inconveniences attend- 
ing the exhibition of a grain of opium, and two grains of calomel, 
taken every night, and, in urgent cafes, * cvery night and morning, 
for a confiderable length of time.’ though, he obferves, that * it wall 
feldom happen, that a long continuance will be neceflary ;’—efpe- 
cially as iome of his medical readers, bigotted to the old routine, may 
afk, why there fhould be occafion to continue the ufe of fo efficacious 
a remedy as he reprefents this to be, for a long time? and may ex-~ 
Cialin, we too can cure the gonorrhcea, by means of purges, cooling 
falts, and calomel internaily and externally exhibited; and our pa- 
ents, in genera], do not fuffer, though they are fometimes obliged 
to {ubmit to our procefs * for a confiderable length of time.’—We 
do not mean, however, to derogate from the merit of the Author’s 
Propofed method: but in recommending fo novel a pradtice, we 





. that he ought to have teen fomewhat more circumfantial. B.. 
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Art. 39. Objervations on the Cure of the Gonorrkea. By Samuel 
Foart Simmons, M.D, F. R. S. &c, 8vo. 15. Gd. Murray, 
1780. 

This Pamphlet likewife contains fome judicious obfervations 
refpecting the Gonorrhcea. On this fubjecét the Author very properly 
obferves, that ‘ although this complaint has prevailed in Europe for 
more than two hundred years, we find men of the greateft eminence 
in the profeflion ftill differing in their opinions concerning its nature, 
and in their. methods of treating it.’—In fact, ftrange as it may ap. 
pear after fo long an acquaintance with this difeafe, we have 
perafed fome late performances, the Authors of which have under. | 
taken to prove that the Gonorrheea and the /ues venerea are two difting 
fpecies of contagion. . 

After defcribing the progrefs of the difeafe, the Author juftly re. | 
probates the practice ftill perfified in by fome, of exhibiting draftic | 
purges. Among the topical remedies, he too {peaks favourably ofa 
folution of opium, ufed as a fedative injeCtion; or with a view to 
leflen the irritability of the parts, and to allay the local inflamma 
tion, When the inflammation has fubjided, he obferves that * gently 
flimulating and aftringent injections may be ufed with fafety, and 
with confiderable advantage.’ To the account of this laft quality 
alone, he afcribes the good effects to be expected from mercurial ins 
jeQtions. His reafons may be collected from the following cxtracts: 

‘ The idea, fays the Author, ‘ of their correéting the venereal 
virus was Originally introduced, and has been continued, upon 


_ miftaken principles.’—‘ Calomel, mixed with the mucus difcharged | 


in a gonorrhcea, has no more power in deftroying the infectious 
properties of that mucus, than ceruffle or any other preparation 
would have, A diluted folution of fublimate inje&ted into the 
urethra will, like a folution of verdegris, or blue vitriol, or any | 
other ftyptic, conftringe the mouths of the /acuzz; but this is all 
that it will do, for it will never leffen the infectious nature of the 
virus, —=* For the truth is, that mercury has no power over the vent- | 
real wirus, until it bas been introduced into the body, and undergone 
certain changes, Xc.” 

In thefe paffages, we think that the Author fpeaks too deci- 
cifively, on a matter in which he cannot have fufficient data to fup- 
port his affertions. As he does not profefs to know the chemical 
qualities of the venereal virus, nor in what manner mercury, when 
introduced into the circulation, acts upon and corretts it; he is not 
warranted in denying that it can have the power of * deftroying its. 
infectious properties,’ on fimply coming into contact with it in the 
urethra. We fhoold think it prudent therefore—waving other argu- 
ments founded on analogy, and, indeed, on experience—to take 
the chance, at leaft, of its poffefling a power of correcting the vene- 
real poifon, on being direély mixed with it; and accordingly fhould 
prefer it to ceruffe or vitriol : Calomel is certainly as harmlefs as 
thefe ; and the Author is fo far from diffuading from the ufe of it in 
injections, that he declares, that he has frequently found it of con- 
fiderable efficacy; though his ¢dcory leads him to afcribe its g 
effects to its fimulus, 

Art. 
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Art. 40. A Treatife on the Difeafes of the Eye, and their Reme= 
dies, &¢. Illuftraced with Copperplates: By George Chandler, 
Surgeon. 8v0. 3 Boards. Cadell. 1780, ° 
In this Compilation. which is divided into two parts, the Author 

has firt drawn up a fhort anatomical defcription of the eye; which is 

followed by an account of the manner in which vifion is performed ; 
and of the common imperfections of fight, fuch as Mycpia, Preflytia, 
xc. Inthe fecond part, he briefly treats of the difeafes of the eye 
and eye-lids, and of the methods of cure, according to the latett 
obfervations and improvements. Ic will be fufficient to add, that 
the work is executed in fuch a manner, as to render it ufefal to thofe 
who cannot have recourfe to the various works in which the difeafes 
of this organ are treated more particularly. | 

Art. 41. Medical Traéts: By the late John Wall, M. D. of 
Worcefter. Colle€ted and republifhed by Martin Wall, M. D. 
8vo. 5s, Boards, Cadell. 1780, 

The high reputation of the late Dr. Wall, both as a fkilful phy- 
fician and a man of fcience, fufficiently warrants the propriety of 
prefenting to the Public a colle€tion of his medical works, molt of 
which are only to be met with in vrlaminous and mifcellaneous col- 
leGtions. The prefent Editor has been incited by an additional and 
very laudable motive, that of rendering juftice to the memory of 

| amexcellent father; and we doubt not but he will acquire equal 
credit, for the filial affeciion which prompted him to the undertaking, 
and the intelligent manner in which he has performed it. All the. 
pieces in this collection have been before printed. The lift of them 
1s as follows: 

1. Of the extraordinary effects of Mufe in convulfive diforders. 
2. Of the ufe of the Peruvian Bark in the fmall-pox. 3. Of the 
cure of the Putrid Sore Throat. 4. Mr. Oram’s account of the cafe 
of the Norfolk Boy. 5. Obfervations on that cafe, and on the efficacy 
of Oi] in Worm Cafes. 6. Experiments and obfervations on the 
Malvern Waters, 7. Letters to Sir George Baker, &c. on the 
Poifon of Lead, and the impregnation of Cyder with that metal. 
8. A Letterto Dr. Heberden on the Angina Peforis. : 9. Supple. 
ment, containing an account of the Epidemic Fever of 1740, 1741, 
1742. 

As it does not come within our plan to give a particular account 
of pieces formerly publifhed, we fhall only take notice, that the 

_ Editor has enriched his publication with various notes, which difco- 

Ver an extenfive acquaintance with the fubjects in queftion, with a 

candid and liberal turn of ming. He has fubjoined to the treatife on 

Malvern waters, an Appendix of fome length, containing an-experi- 

mental inquiry into their nature; from which it appears, ‘* that the 

Holy-well Water at Malvern, does not contain any uncombined vi- 

triolic acid, nor any volatile alcali, nor any metallic falt ; that it is 

i ptly impregnated with fixed air, contains fome common air, fome 

Selenites, and fome waneutralized calcareous earth.’ He aitributes its 

virtues, therefore, to ** its extreme purity, affifted by the fixed air 


which it contains.” A 
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and rational performance, in which we find little to objeé&t to, and 
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RELIGIOUS. 
Art. 42. 4 Travel from Egypt towards the Land of Canaan. Where 


the Author, in his Way, met with a peculiar People: among 

which he met with many remarkable Occurrences and many Dif. 

ficulties. Set forth in Parables, and addreffed to the People call. 
ed Quakers, and the Sincere in general. By J. C. Schnebbelie, 

Svo, 2s. Printed for the Author, and fold by Crowder. 1780, 

This poor Write:’s head is enveloped in the thickeft fogs of myf- 
ticifm. His produétion is a wretched compound of the wretched 
fyftems (if they may be called fyitems) of Jacob Behmen and George 
Fox. 

, This Author is not contented with playing at Parables; he muf 
needs ‘turn commentator! and, like other crack-brained enthufiafts, 
he hath chofen a fubje& which Nonfenfe hath long pleaded a kind | 
of prefcriptive right to the poffeflion of, and on which it fancies it. 
felf privileged to take what liberty ic thinks proper. The title of 
this part of his work will be a fufficient evidence of the ftate of our 
Author’s mind: ‘ An explanation of the book fealed with feven | 
feals, or a further inftru€tion to the fincere in the way from Babylon 
to the New Jerufalem.’ : 

We have nothing farther to fay of this traveller, but that he is yet 
in the Wilderne/s ! B 
Art. 43. Catechifm de la Bible, &c.—A Scripture-Catechifm; 

or, an Abridgement of the Holy Scriptures, by way of Queftion 

and Anfwer: For the Ufe of the Church of St. John, Spital- [ 
fields, 8vo. 1s. London, printed by Galabin and Baker; and | 

fold by G, Wagftaffe. 1779. 

Monf. Begzeville, the author of this French Catechifm, fpeaks | 
very properly, in his Preface, on the neceflity of infilling the prin. | 
Ciples of piety and virtue into the minds of youth, and the camportance | 
of fcripture knowledge for this purpofe. He earneitly recommends at- | 
tention and diligence in thefe refpects to parents and others, who [ 
have the charge of children and youth. This little volume is pub- 
lifhed at the expence of the church for whofe ufe it was principally | 
defigned. It reaches no farther than the end of the Old Teftament; | 
on many parts of which it prefents reflections which tend to implant | 
and ftrengthen the love of truth, piety, and goodnefs. We cannot | 
but remark the folicitude the Author fhews in his Preface, that thele | 
defcendents of French Refugees may preferve-and adhere to the | 
language of their anceftors, without adopting the Englith. | 
Art. 44. The Divine Right of a Chriftian to Freedom of Enquiry, | 

and Freedom of Praétice, in Religicus Matters, evinced from the 

Chriftian Records. To which are added, Some Motives to en- | 

torce the Exercife of that Right, and a few Direétions relative to 7 

the proper Regulation of it. i2mo. 1s. Hull printed, London — 

fold by Rivington, 1779. 

The Author of this fmall traé& has not announced his name in the [ 
title-page, but the Preface informs us it is Beat/on*. It is a fenfible | 































much to approve. 


—— 


* For other performatces of this writer, fee Rev. vol. liii. p. 3° ; 
he 

















¢ It is of little concern to him,’ this Writer fays, ‘ what names 
Chriftians may be called by, whether as terms of diltinction, or 
names of reproach, fince thefe make no alteration in the nature of 
Chriftianity. But he is concerned, nay even anxioufly defirous, that 
every difciple of Jefus be able to give a fcriptural reafon, both for 
what he believes and what he practifes ; fince a deficiency in this, in 
his opinion, reflects difgrace on the Chriftian character. When a 
profeffor of Chriftianity, for example, is afked, Why he believes 
this doctrine, or practifes that duty, how low, how mean, how dif- 
graceful is it for him to reply, It is contained in fuch a confefion, or 
it is believed and praétifed by this or the other man, who is eminent 
for his literature and piety! But when he can fay, Thus Chritt and 
his apoftles taught, and thus they have commanded, and ¢herefore E 
fo believe and fo practife, it is at once fatisfaCtory, juft, and honour- 
able!’ The right for which this Author pleads, he cells us, * con- 
fits in a man’s determining for himfelf in all matters of religion, by 
exercifing his own underftanding on the Chriftian fcriptures ; or, ia 
other words, to embrace, profefs, and defend whatever he appre- 
hends to be religious truth or duty, without difcouragement or re- 
ftraint from men.’ This right he calls divine, becaufe he appre- 


‘thends that ‘a Chriftian is invefted with it by credentials from 


heaven ;’ and this right, he adds, ‘ is built on the following ftable 
foundations, That religion, ftri€tly confidered, is entirely a perfonal 
concern, and alcogether foreign to the nature, object, and ule-ef 
civil magiftracy:—That the Lord Jefus Chrift is the only fovereign 
of confcience, which authority he confinues to exercife dim/clf, and 
has net conftituted any delegates:—That the facred f{criptures are a 
perfect rule in all religious concerns, containing whatfoever is ne- 
ceflary for us as Chriftians, either to believe or practife :—And, That 
every Chriftian is, or may be, a competent judge of the various 
branches of revealed truth, at leaft fo far as relates to his everlafting 
falvation.’ 

This Writer defends the propofition he has advanced by a variety 
of arguments from the New Teftament ; to which he unites motives 
to the exercife of this right, and dire€tions for the proper regulation 
of it. His little treatife difcovers good fenfe, integrity, candour, and 


piety, 
Art. 45. Emblematical Reprefentation of the Paradife of God H, 


> 

fhewing the Nature of Spiritual Induftry, in the Similitude of a 

Garden well ordered, drefled and kept. With fundry Refleétions 

on the Nature of Divine Knowledge. To which is added, a Trea- 

tifeon the Righteoufnefs of Saints, as is recorded in Scripture : 

Delivered by Way of an Anfwerto a Letter from a Correfpond- 

iy by Alexander Clark, Gardener. 8vo, 38. bound. Keith, 

Cc 1779. 

‘The nature of this performance will be fuficiently known from its 
Title-page. The moft material confideration attending this bufinefs 
of fpiritualizing is, that the Author has found it no hindrance to him 
in his profeflion, but that it rather was a help to him, in order, as 
he expreiles it, to follow the fame with care and diligence. And he 
adds, * But what is ftill more remarkable in thefe things, that the 
more clofe I kept to the bufinefs I profefled, the more I found cf 
God’s 
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God’s gracious prefence, as may be feen in the work, how wonder. 
fully I was enabled to fpiritualize every thing belonging to the prac. 
tical parts of gardening; a path, which, I believe (as to the plan), 
no man ever yet has trod before.’ oe 

Art. 46. An Abridgment of the Hiftory of the Old and New 

Teftament, inter{perfed with moral and initractive Reflections 

chiefly out of the Fathers. From the French. By J. Reeve, 

vo. 6s. fewed. Exeter, printed; London, fold, by Lewis, 

1780. 

In this abridgement of Sacred Hiftory the reflections, moral and 
religious, which are interfperfed, are fenfible, ufeful, and fometimes 
excellent: But it is neceffary to warn our readers, that the principles 
of Popery are fo interwoven with the hiflorical and other paflages of 
fcripture, that the unwary may be mifled, and brought to imagine, 
that the tencts of the Church of Rome are founded on, or fupported 
by, the Sacred Volume; than which nothing can be more falfe and 
erroneous, We therefore wonder, that in books of this kind, if 
publifhed by Proteftants, the exceptionable paffages fhould not be 
omitted; or, at leaft, accompanied by fome fatisfactory ‘guard, 
and antidote, for the fake of general readers, in a Proteftant 
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S ERM ON 
Preached: at St. Edmund’s Bury, Of. 17, 1779. For the Benefit of 
the Charity Children in that Town. Publifhed for the Benefit of 
the Charity Schools. 4to.f,Crowder, &c. 
Pathos, tendernefs, and perfuafive eloquence, are the charaéteriftics 
of this Difcourfe. The fuppreffion of the Author’s name is a fingular 
circumftance. : 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


A letter has béeh received from ‘ the widow of the late Captain 
Jonathan Carver,’ declaring, ‘ in juftice to the memory of her de- 
ceafed hufband,’ and to prevent ‘ impofition on the Pablic,’—that 
Captain Carver was author of mo work ever yet publifhed, but dis 


} Sewn ‘* Travels through the interior Parts of North America,” and 
* *his ‘* Treatife on Tobacco *.” 





Mrs. Carver farther mentions 
fome circumftances relative to her late hufband’s tranfactions with the 
Bookfellers, ‘ in the hour of extreme diftrefs for his family,’ &c. &c. 
—As to Captain Carver’s private concerns with the trade, and their 
illiberality toward him,—thefe are matters which cannot be brought 
into our court, We are always forry for the diftrefles of ingenious 
men, or of their families; and fincerely with we had the power of 
preventing or relieving them. We are particularly forry for Mrs. 
Carver, as fhe appears to have fuftained an irreparable lofs, in the 
death of a very meritorious and refpectablc hufband. . 


* Of both thefe we have given our commendation: See Review, 
Vol. LX. p. go—281, Alfo Vol. LXI. p. 78, 
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